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A STRONG" 
INDORSEMENT 


Bailey’ Ss 
el American 
‘Mental 
Arithmetic 


FROM PITTSBU RG, PA. 


2333-3 





HE objection to the ordinary Mental Arithmetics has been that 
they are cumbered with problems of no practical value to any 
student, thus consuming time and energy in giving lengthy 

and intricate analysis to problems, which, if given at all, should be 
found only on the last pages of a written arithmetic. Mental and writ- 
ten arithmetic agree in that the choice of operations is determined in 
the same manner; they differ in that the operations are wholly men- 
talin the one, while external aids are used in the other. The ex- 
amples and problems in a mental arithmetic should be such as the 
average mind should, be able to solve readily without a pencil, and 
we believe that BAILEY’s ‘‘AMERICAN MENTAL ARITHMETIC’’ is 
just such a book, and the only one of the kind of which we have any 
knowledge. We respectfully ask that it be placed on the list of text 
books for use in our schools. 


J. M. LOGAN, Peebles School. 

A. E. MCLEAN, Lucky School. 

JOHN GOLDEN, Bradford School. 

W. J. McCLURE, Morse School. 

MRS. M. B. REDMAN, Humboldt School. 
S. ANDREWS, Howard School. 

A. BAMFORD, Lawrence School. 

ROSE A. McCLEARY, Mt. Albion School. 
J. B. SULLIVAN, Ralston School. 

G. W. KRATZ, Franklin School. 

M. J McDERMOTT, Knox School. 

W.N. STAHL, Minersville School. 

ais = E LLWOOD, Colfax School. 

J. K. BAIN, St. Clair School. 

ROBERT R. DEWAR, Springfield School. 
H. W. FISHER, Washington School. 

M. A. HUNTER, Oakland School. 

W. M. McCULLOUGH, Stevens School. 
FRANCIS A. SLATTERY, Riverside School. 


te&.Single Copies by Mail, postpaid, 35c. Address 


Scuact: AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 


| TEACHERS sHou RIDE BICYCLES. 


_ EXERCISE 


Is Essential to Health. 














Is Neéessary to Good Teaching. 








We issue a catalogue displaying a number of first-class wheels at moderate prices, and will 
send you one on receipt of your name and address. Buy a wheel from us and we will guarantee 


satisfaction. 
D. SNITJER, Retailer and Jobber, 


1118 Olive Street, - ~- ~ - ST, LOUIS, MO 





An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an educati All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 











cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 


Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 

an education here than to stay home and do 

nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
(MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 
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PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE i —— 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 
D HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL ‘DEALERS TuroucHout THE WORLD. “i 








+ Salaries good. Positions, many of 
EACHERS WAN’ I ED them very desirable. Hundreds of 


~ our vacancies are in Western and 


Southern States. New Hand Book Free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
24 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





PRIMARY AND ‘Grammar 
<a © 














Teachers are. wanted to fill the vacancies on 
our books. Good salaries. Send for Manual. 
RAGTOSS 3H". 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 











521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
























Health 4»> 


Pleasure 














Resorts 


eer” Reached Via. 


The Frisco Line. 


LEBANON, MO., and 











ESTEY PIANOS___o 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal. 


aa@-CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 
916 Olive Street, 
f-94 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PLAYS 


DO YOU WANT A FLAG? 
AMERICAN FLAG MFG. GO., Easton, Pz 


Makers of Bunting and Silk 
FLAGS 
of the Best Grade only. 
We will send vou a Flag for inspec. 
tion,and if itis found not satisfac- 
tory, you can return it to us at our 
Banners. expense Catalog: 


Send for School Rituel on Patriotism,!free. j-12t 
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HE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at 





ular hotel, 
afford first-class accommodations 
particular. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School 
Club and Parlor. Cxataiogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, IL 


in every 





For full information write to Hotel Manager 
of either of the above named hotels. 


H. L. MORRILL, D. WISHART, 


Gen’l Manager Gen’l Pass Agt 
Frisco Line. Frisco Line. 










ST. LOUIS, MO. 
july-t3. 








Aids for Teaching 


* * 


Art and History. 
Sage 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 


reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
SHEFFIELD = SCIENTIFIC } SCHOOL 


646 Washington Street, Boston, 
47 East Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave. , Chicago. 











_ OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
7 Civil.and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, | 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in | 
s Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
= = a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Ss 2 studies, with English, French and German, 
Pod ~ Political Economy, History, etc. 
= & S For programme, address, 
s EVERYTHING S . Pror. Grorce J. BrusH, 
= FOR THE 3 7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn. 
sid SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 
74 Firrn Ave. 307-309 Wasasu Ave. 





NEWYORK CHICAGO at HE Cian 
A-CORN SALVE Wo rain... ED 


REMOVES THE TOR-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


BE 
We GUARANTEE a sake or refund 
= your money. 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 


Oo CO., Boston, Mass, 
tfebrat 








GIANT CHEMICAL CO., PHILADELPHIA 
CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
af Pies Wi 
W. EYE’ S sss SBS Scare or Films FE* IT AND PAY care 
NEW. cU Eyes o ¢ Lids when a!l 


Hundreds convinced. " fous 


jet free, 
Address THE EYE, Giens F 


N.Y. 


others ag 
No Kus: 










Teachers’ vacation, to Eu- 
rope, the seashore or moun- 


FREE 


























_ TRIP TO jas mane 
EU ROPE. mehi2t Boston, Mass. 





EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. | 


Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and pop- 
The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, | 





School the Entire Year. Students May Enter at any Time and Select their own Studies. 
Northern Indiana Normal School and Business Institute, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED NORMAL SCHOOL INTHE U.S. 


Notwithstanding the hard times the attendance is greater this year than ever before. 


DEPART MENTS.—Preparatory, Teachers’ (including Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Train- 
ing Class and Pedagogy.) Collegiate (including Scientific, Classic and Select Courses) Special 
Science, Civil Engineering, Pharmacy, Commercial, Music, Fine Art, Phonography and ‘Type- 
writing, Telegraphic and Review. Each department is a school within itself, yet all, with the 
exceptions of private lessons in Music, are INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. 


SPECIALISTS AS INSTRUCTORS ARE PROVIDED FOR EACH DEPARTMENT. 

Though the attendance is large. yet the classes are sectioned so as to contain, on an average, 
so as not to exceed 50 students. THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT in connection with the 
school is everywhere acknowledged to be the most complete Commercial College in the land. 
It is supplied with the most extensive line of offices ever attempted by any Business School. 


No Other Institution of Learning offers for one tuition anything like as many subjects 
rom which to select. 


} The best evidence that the work is satisfactory isthe constantly increasing demand for those 
| trained here. EXPENSES LESS THAN AT ANY OTHER PLACE, Tuition, $10 per term. 
| Board and Furnished Room, $1.50 to $1 90 per week. Catalogue mailed free. 

Additional advantages for the coming year without increasing the expense of the student. 


22d year opensSept.4th Address H. B. BROWN, Principal, or 0. P. KINSEY, Associate. 





Did You Read 


“Snap Shots 


By an Old Maid ?”’ &8 
| The New Book by the 








| Popular Author of 
A pretty face is the perfection 
of FEMININE BEAUTY, why 


A 
BEAUTY. not have one? I willsend : PRESTON PA PER Ss’ , 


erfectly harmiess and infallible preparati on, \While it was being published as a serial? 


ich willremove Tan, Pimples, Freckies,Sun 

os. and cure all skin diseases. ‘The friction |Oh, you ‘‘Missed some of the N 

used in applying it ERADICATES WRINKLES |\V 

and leaves the the face firmandsmooth. Sen 

25 cents in stamps. Full directions with each | 
pockage- ISS JESSIE me aie, CRN 
Be12 lafayette Aven Ste aes * fio. | “Snap Shots” $1, and ‘Preston Papers’ ’ $1, 

“Snap Shots” $1, and ‘‘Preston Library” 


(One year’s subscription.) 
——— ALI, THREE AT $3.50! ! 


Provided this advertisement is returned 
with Cash and order. 


Yumbers?’’ 
ell, here’s a chance to get it complete, 
‘bound in cloth and gold, at $1 post paid. 


$1.75 
$2, $2.65 


Di lon as 


(QNBST AWARD WORLD’S FAIR 


| In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
| Orders filled the ad received. The designsare ADDRESS 
c. 


new, original, artistic. Litho; hed. Write for «4 . P 
samples, stating the kind of School and number Publisher of Sx AI SHOTS, ¥ 
of diplomas needed. Mention this journal. 37 West toth Rtreet, New York. 


Cc. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 
CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
Thousands of New Pretty Designs Flowers, Fruits, 
sounes, Views, Crescents, Shields, Easels, Juveniles, 
panes, ships, ‘irds, Animals, Balloons, Anckors, &c, 
12 cards; size 3x4} inches 8c;-3'4x5% 12¢;- 


“-* e-. . 
7 . 








EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC 


—AND-- 


ace mbosssdl x6 200;-5'4x7*¢ 35c;-7x9 50c. 
| NERVINE INSTITUTE All beautifal ‘Reward and Gift ft Cards no two lik 
| 667 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. - BOSTON, MASS, (D2 ™Ples sent free to teachers. 


rice List of School Supplies, Chromos, Plain 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain Ratenet, Frosted, Silk-Fringed, Chromo Reward 


and Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only wed paid arcs, Reward, ma and jas y yt 4 
Paralytic Institute in the United States. Con- romo Rewar 


Cards 
Patients boarded, nursed and | A, Jj. =e 


ree. All RRER Address, 
sultation free. WARREN, 


















cared for. Officetreatmentif desired. Send for . 
| circulas s jan-1at ; Se 
- TREYAS FREE SCHOOLS | Hy Weightless"Gem’Bels 9? 

lat Pianc and Typewriters’Chairs 

are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture | Office Desks Mfrs. 
| and character are in great demand. We have Pe IA.H.Andrews&Co. ene. 

| been successful in the past, and have prospects 

for a buSy season, Try us, Send stamp for par- | — 
| ticulars to 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, CATARACTS or SCARS 


New Eyes 


‘ ret team | D. No Risk. 
tf. PALESTINE, TEXAS, Paralyzed Nerves Re- 
——— | stored. Diseased Eyes or Lids Cured. Glasses 


often Discarded. 
treatment free. 


Academy of Architecture and Building, 


840 South Bth St., St. 


Our phamphlet giving Home 
New Eyes, Glen Falls, N. Y. 





louis, 











An institution for the technical education of A D. Men, Women, Boys and 

| building tradesmen and draughtsmen. The Ww NTE Girls in each place to 
course is laid out for six terms - eight weeks | show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 
| each, 40 commence atany time. Graduates are | ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, showing 
assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, | the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted | Christ. $2,00 to $1oa day. Send stamp for quick 
| to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study | answer to J. M. BIGGS, 
|taught to any person. Summer school during miat. Louisville, Ky., Box 645. 
| vacations, special art and painting classes for ——___—__— 
| teachers. Lessons by mai/ for home instructions. 
| Send for prospectus. PLANS for P eapsexa and | HAHNEMANN 
| private buildings promptly prepare | 

Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. | MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL, 


Or CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The 35th annual course of lectures in this in- 
| stitution will commence sSept.14th, 1894. New col- 


TEACHERS WANTED.— American | 


chers’ Bureau, St. Louis, 8-ly, 












2 . lege building, elevators, restaurant, readin 
| gut UNIVERSAL pysnece. am pos ws Yarn fl | rooms and Encratories, Everything modern. 
| $55 4 way tally Minera! | | Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
| #3 Neos » sex. Send for LectureCard Announcement, and 
1 <4 Hes | sample of THE CLINIQUE. Address 
| 22 53 | R. COBB, M. D., 
2s 4 mét. 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
va 
E a> a onnial ‘a Fy | = GS 
\<=e edal and ploma, = 
> against the wor Eg Ww 
apa ee= OMintens iff) 1 EACHERS WANTED 
= for Circulars E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, For every department of instruction by the 
i Shahendieiicieas Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Large number of vacancies reported from the 


LADIES, ATTENTION! | | best schools of the South and Southwest. 

_roctiat 
Something niet Pc Self- Adjusting: Boots | 
Patented. Cures cornsand bunions, tender feet. 
Always comfortable. Made in Common-Sense | 
and Opera styles, with Hygienic Soles. Send | 
size and letter you wear. Sent prepaid anywhere | 
on receipt of price. Dongola, $2.50; French fin- | 
ish Kid, $3.50. Qualit guaranteed. Send 2c | 
stamp for catalogue and measuring diagram. 
MANUFACTURER, 19 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

Jan’o4-12t s 


our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri: 
GS $2, 15 os fh pene ik piated se wheels, axle, 
. an 


sa onan iti aoe 


Made ot best mate- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 
and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.” 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his > ad stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
i aperis sent. Your name cannot be 

ound on our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis Mo. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION—THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC. 


ATCHISON, KANS 


THE following resolution, unani- 
mously adopted by the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, shows 

ithe high appreciation in which 
| State Supt. Wolfe and his work is 
‘held by the teachers of Missouri : 
‘‘As the present State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Schools will have retired from 
office before the next session of the 


point with pride to the splendid 
record, self-sacrificing efforts, and 
the valuable services of that offi- 
cial, the Hon. L. E. Wolfe, and 
we regard his honesty of purpose, 
superior administrative ability and 


progressive policy as marking an | 
educational epoch in the history of | 


Missouri.’’ The Warrensburg 
Journal-Democrat has the following 
very complimentary notice of his 
address before the State Associa- 
tiom:  **' 
the evening was by State Supt. L. 
E Wolfe. 


effort, one that entettained the 


audience and held the closest at-)} 


tention to the end. Prof. Wolfe is 
a fluent speaker, but his effort last 
night was probably the best ever 
heard by the teachers.’’ 


ed 


COUNTY GRADUATION. 


Sweet is the country, because full of riches, 
The people liberal, valictit, active, wealthy. 
—Shak. 


“T“HERE is a power and a popu- 


larity—both well f unded in 
this idea of county graduation 
Mr. A IL, Wade. of West Vir- 
ginia, an old hero in educational 
work, tried a number of years ago 
to inaugurate such a movement in 
West Virginia. They did not hang 


t him as they did ‘‘John Brown,”’ 


but Bro. Wade was about as much 
in advance of the people educa- 
tionally as John Brown was in his 


'3| political ideal, but the movement 
{|has been growing and is now a 
| success. 


Just why more of our teachers do 
not take hold of this measure we 


[he principal address of! 


He made a splendid | 


Here is what our|the ear. 
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‘friend Mr. J. E. Bittinger, who As AN indication of the wisdom 
edits a strong, interesting educa-|of the few, over the many, we 
tional column in the Illinois Fu/ton notice that so far the present Con- 
Journal, says of it: ; | gress has enacted only eighty-five 
cs The oe se AO 'laws out of 7,453 introduced. 
LN SE MEME Aetktees BL eight hundred important 
|The bright faces, the keen eyes of}, . mS : 

bills waiting for a hearing, but at 


| the seventy young people indicated i 
| true manhood and womanhood, the the present em of progress very 
few of them will ever be consid- 


We never know the real power of| ered. Some of them relate to mat- 
|a thing until it has been tried. | ters of the greatest concern. No 
|The real worth and power of most | Other Congress has made such a 
imen is not known until they have | P0or record as this. 

jsuccumbed to the last enemy, | — 

death. There is power in every; THE following officers of the 
individual, but it is not always | Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
brought out. Inthe school, just as| tion were elected for the ensuing 
this power is exercised by teacher| year: President, J. T Muir, of 
and pupil so the child becomes! Moberly; Vice -Presidents— First, 
proportionally a power. We need iJ. M. White, of Carthage; Second, 
just such boys and girls as the T. D. Sharp, of Westport ; Third, 
seventy graduates. We need just|Maria L. Turner, of Clayton; 
such teachers as those who trained | Fourth, Holloway; Recording Sec- 
thein for their final test, but it is|Tetary, L.{H. Hall, of M ontgomery; 
hoped that the efforts on the part | Railroad Secretary, J. R. Kirk, of 
of the graduate will not stop at the; Westport; Treasurer, E. D. 
completion of ungraded work. | Luckey, of St. Louis. 
| Enter a high school, graduate! > 
Enter a college or university and; WHEN there is so much good 
igraduate with its honors and its|timber out of which to make a 
‘added increments of power. Bea/ State Supt of Public Instruction 
|man! be a woman! . Is there any-|as we find in Illinois, only the 
thing grander?’ ‘best should be used. Prof. S. M. 
oe Inglis, so long a strong, well 


Supt. D. A. MCMILLAN, of), 
; >; | known, popular educator, 1s prom- 
Mexico, Mo., comes back to his Pop tae 


first love and accepts the position | inently mentioned for the position. 
‘he filled so creditably for years. | Hon. James P. Slade is also men- 
He is one of the most genial school | tioned for the position. John W. 
men in the State. Itis not often) Heminger, Supt. Schools of Char- 


one city can turn out two such teston, is fully competent to take 
candidates as Carrington and Mc- : 
the place. He may have to wait 


|Millan for the position of State| 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 4 few years, and he may not. 


tion. 'Prof. [T. C. Clendenen, Supt. 

THE opportunity to serve the | Schools * Cato, cane ners. —_ 
State and the people, is in and of the nomination, given to Supt. 
itself as immeasurable as the de-| Raab, if he had chosen to: accept 
‘mand. We cannot know or state it. There are scores of competent 
bes any superficial way, without the men in and about Chicago, but 
eye of an angel, how many hearts these are busy and wisely let 


lit shall st th and pow ae : 
fog cond. Hie the Slade. then political affairs alone, though we 


‘the ear; after ¢hat, the full corn in| hope they do not let the study of - 
| political ethics alone. 
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A SUCCESS. /means let us multiply such a series 


| . . 

‘| of lectures at our institutes and 
- _ - ‘ | ° . 

sae will fashion the even" | other educational gatherings. 


i In Michigan they 

> VERY teacher should labor to... , es Pea 

a RRR aS Councils,’’ and this is the way 

: : Y | State Supt. Hon. Henry R, Patten- 
Institute a grand success. 


Ittones| . 
; ; ‘ gill tells about one recently held 
up public sentiment, it educates |" ick de 

in Michigan : 


the tax-payer, it unifies effort.) |, Se ee 
You get the best the instructors Res s Brcasees-. 


E : one, ’twas an enthusiastic one! 
have to give, the best the leading | 


; 1 
teachers have to give, the best the More than 1,000 people attendec 


. | the copper country Rally at Hough- 

lecturers or speakers have to give | dy 

tee : ton, and from the beginning to the 
—the mind is active, alert, recep- | 
A .,|end—three hours—scarcely a per- 
tive. Take paper and  pencil| 
3 |son left the room, and many stood 
along, jot down clearly the good 


things you hear, and arrange them |. ; 
wa e .., |it was time for the crowd to be 
for use in your school. Hear with |... : 
=e ‘ : .. . |tired, restless and sleepy it was 
this in view, read with this in| : ‘ 
: . . ae .., calling out encores. The music 
view, sing with this in view, visit | 
: ‘ax : ; | was excellent, the speeches were 
with this in view, chat with your| . : 
. : a |pointed and pithy, and thus the 
friends with this in view, and so| : : nd < 
tri : seni to | hwentieth **Rally’’ came on with a 
strive in every way s | : 
ee y P |hurrah that left a decidedly good 
make the institute a success. We} 


h been lookin oi tiee: tink ol | taste in the mouth.”’ 
IT c OV ‘ 
ave been lo § OV We might have just such ‘big 


conductors and instructors inseveral | bes oe i 
states. Many of them are men and | Ones. _ o spandiersiedacag 
women whose eye has been gifted brerrrcee rere ; 
Riis tiie teest lebanese they | 27d South, if our county commis- 
Eaiiaty ace. the on-growing, help-| sidher and county superintendents 
tee take hold of the matter with vigor 


insti ; should | : ; \ 

~~ ee |and intelligence. Why not try it on? 
be made a lamp-lit pathway to| 
strength, success, power to every | 


teacher. 








WHAT IS THE SCHOOL? 





Make use of that good wisdom whereof I 
| know you are fraught.—Shak. 


NEW TOPICS. Ts inquiry, as to what the 
common school system in the 
| United States proposes to do for 








To apprehend thus 
Draws up a profit from all things we see. 
--Shak. 
OULD it not be well to have} : 
,ance, was partially answered by 
about three or four good! ae 
; | Dr. Wm. T. Harris in his address 
lectures each week delivered be- | : 
lat Richmond. Are all our teach- 


fore our teachers’ institutes? Take} 


: : jers fully posted on this matter? 
for instance the question as to) 


s é . . |When they are confronted with 
which profession or occupation is | 


At inet intehend the Min | the fact that, in addition to the 


time the child ; ins 
leew “Legal, Medical, Teaching, | ime the children spend in school, 


Agriculture or Manufacturing ? eres $170 gic 
It has been tried in Illinois with | tiie ie iachaiitae cmivaabs. 

_ pene ~ en nie ™™ | 900,000 annually spent in its col- 
issouri and it 


Michigan, and | : a 
leges and universities, are they 
several other States. | 


: so thoroughly posted as to be able to 
Responses eloquent, practical | ghiyp 


E ‘ . |state clearly and definitely just 
and exceedingly interesting, draw- | - y 3 


1 - . | What the schools propose to do for 
ing large audiences, were made in | Sate 
Dr. Harris said: 


| the children ? 
Fulton, Ill., as follows: | 7 : aia 08 
ae “The school is the auxiliary institu- 
The Ministry—Rev. F. S. 
nold, Fulton, Ill. | enforcing the education of the four fun- 
The Legal—Hon. F. D. Ramsey, | gamental 
Morrison, III. 


Ar- | 


institutions of civilization. 
| These are the family, civil society (de- 
The Medical—C. A. Griswold, | voted to providing for the wants of food, 
Fulton, Il. |clothing and shelter), the state, the 
The Teaching—W. A. Pratt, church. The characteristic of the 
Morrison, Ill. school is that it deals with the means 
Agriculture—A. N. Abbott, Esq., necessary for the acquirement, preser- 
Ustick, Ill. | vation and communication of intelli- 


: | gence. The mastery of letters and 
Manufacturing—J. H. Breese, | mathematical symbols; of the technical 
Fulton, Ill. | terms used in geography, and grammar, 
Such a course, you see, COVeTS 4 and the sciences; the conventional 
good many important interests, | meaning of the lines used on maps to 
and, if rightly handled, will prove | indicate water, mountains, towns, lati- 
to be very instructive. By all|tude, longitude, and the like. The 


call - them 


| during the entire evening. When) 


all over the West | 


| ion founded for the purpose of re-| 


' school devotes itself to instructing the 
| pupils in these dry details of arts that 


are used to record systematic knowl- | 


edge. These conventionalities once 


| learned, the youth has acquired the art 


of intellectual self-help. He can of his 


own effort open the door and enter the 
treasure house of literature and science. 
Whatever his fellowmen have done and 
recorded he can now learn by sufficient 


diligence of his own. 


“The difference between the part of | 
education acquired within the family | 


{and that acquired in the school, is 
| immense, incalculable. 
and trades, manners and 
habits and beliefs have formed a sort of 


| close-fitting spiritual vesture, a garment 


of the soul always worn and expressive 
of the native character, not so much of 


the individual as of his tribe or family | 


or community. 


from birth been shaped into these 


things as by a mould—all his thinking 


and willing and feeling have been 


moulded into the form or type of hu- 
manity looked upon as the ideal by his 


| parents and acquaintances. This close- 


fitting garment of habit has given him 
direction but not self-direction or free- 


dom. He does what he does blindly 
| from the habit of following custom and 
doing as others do. 

| “But the school gives a different sort 
|of training 


its discipline is for the 


| freedom of the individual. The educa- 

tion of the family is in use and wont, 
jand it ¢raims rather than tustructs. Its 
| result is unconscious. habit and un- 


| grounded prejudice or inclination. Its 
| likes and dislikes are not grounded in 


‘the 15,000,000 children in attend-| reason, but are unconscious results of | 


|early training. But the school lays all 
| its stress on producing a consciousness 
| ° 

| of the grounds and reason for things. 


;}should not say a// its stress, for the 
| school does in fact lay much stress on 
| what is called discipline—on habits of 
|alert and critical, on regularity and 
| punctuality, on self-control and _polite- 


lness. But the bare mention of these 


|elements of discipline shows that they 
too are of a higher order than the habits 
of the family in as much as they all re- 
| quire the exertion of both will and in- 
| tellect consciously in order to attain 
them. The discipline of the school 
| forms a sort of conscious superstructure 
| to the unconscious basis of habits which 
| have been acquired in the family. 

| “School instruction on the other hand 
|is given to the acquirement of tech 


| niques; 


the technique of reading and 
| writing, of mathematics, of grammar, 
|geography, history, 
|science in general. 
“One is astonished when he reflects 
|upon it, at first, to see how much is 
| meant by this word technique All prod- 
‘ucts of human reflection are defined 
|and preserved by words used in a tech- 
|nical sense. The words are taken out 
| of their colloquial sense, which is a 
; loose one, except when employed as 
slang. For slang is a spontaneous effort 
|in popular speech to form technical 
terms. 

“The technical or conventional use 
of signs and symbols enables us to write 


literature and 


The family arts | 


customs, | 


He, the individual, had | 


1) 


peat: and to record mathematical cal- 
|culations; technical use of words 
enables us to express clearly and defi- 
nitely the ideas and relations of all 
science. Outside of technique all is 
vague hearsay. The fancy pours into 
the words it hears such meanings as its 
feelings prompt. Instead of 
there is superstition. 

‘The school deals with technique in 
this broad sense of the word. ‘The mas- 
tery of this technique of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and history 
lifts the pupil on to a plane of freedom 
and self-help hitherto not known to 
him. He can now by his own effort 
|master for himself the wisdom of the 


science 


race. 





EXTRACT. 





[From the Report of Prof. Calvin M. Wood- 
ward at the Graduating Exercises of St. Louis 
Manual Training School.] 


|] N the spring of 1881 Mr. Charles 
H. Ham went home from a 
| visit to the St. Louis Manual Train- 
\ing School and told the people of 
|Chicago that ‘‘the Philosopher’s 
'Stone in Education had been 
\found.’’ The profound wisdom of 
tha remark has, I fear, not been 
fully recognized. Certainly the 
famous ‘‘Committee of Ten’’ never 

heard of it, and there iS not in 
| their ‘‘Report,’’ which is now the 
| foremost topic of discussion in edu- 
| cational circles, the slightest evi- 
dence that in their estimation any 
‘such philosopher’s stone is even 
| needed. 





But some words of explanation 
are necessary. The profoundest 
thinker among the Greeks was 
| Aristotle. He analyzed the opera- 


|tions of the mind as they had 


inever been analyzed before, and 


| rarely since. His ‘‘Logic’’ is still 


unsurpassed. Reverence for his 
authority was natural, but when he 
set forth a theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter he became a false 
guide, and for 1,200 years investi- 
gators in the field of science were 
on the wrong track. It seems 
quite incredible that the authority 
of any one man should have so 
held the world in check. 

He held that the primary sources 
of the elements lay in four prop- 
erties (not substances), viz: hot, 
cold, moist, dry. These four prop- 
erties combined in pairs in six ways, 
twoofwhich produced no elements; 
thus cold and hot produced nothing, 
being contradictory. The same was 
true of moist and dry. But cold 
and dry combined to produce earth, 
Cold and moist combined to produce 
liquids or water. Hot and dry 
combined to form fre, and hot and 
moist combined to produce steam, 
vapor or a form of azv. The four 
elements were then earth, water, 
fire and air. 
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Air included all gases; water, 
all liquids; earth, all solids, as 
minerals, coals, ores, woods, etc., 
the particular variety being caused 
by a particular proportion used in 
the combination of co/d and dry. 
It was found that by the use of 
heat and moisture and substances 
of other proportions, new propor- 
tions could be obtained. Hence 
grew the belief, of which no one 
had any doubt for over a thousand 
years, that a substance was possi- 
ble having co/d and dry in sucha 
proportion that when heated and 
mixed intimately with J/ead, for 
instance, the product would be 
pure gold. This possible mineral 
or royal substance was known as 
the philosopher's stone. Find but 
that, and one could transmute 
dross to precious metal. The phil- 
osopher’s stone was to confer the 
Midas touch, which turned’ every- 
thing into gold. Such was the 
‘‘philosopher’s stone.’’ 

With the dawn of chemistry 
it ceased to be an object of inter- 
est, and it exists to-day only as 
a memory and as a brilliant figure 
of speech. Mr. Ham used it to 
express the thought that at last we 
had found the educational feature 
which, when it is incorporated with 
the ordinary literary and scientific 
training of a child, produces that 
generous culture and vigorous de- 
velopment which bears to a nar- 
row training, a one-sided, weak 
schooling, the relation that gold 
bears to dross. Perhaps some of 
you agree with Mr. Ham. You 
fathers and mothers have entrusted 
to our keeping for three years your 
best beloved that we might mix 
manual training with their litera- 
ture; and mathematics, and science, 
and history. I will not ask you if 
the result is pure gold, for it takes 
time for the mixture to work. 
This mixture has the element of 
life, and like a plant it must ex- 
pand and grow and bear fruit, it 
may chance of grain, and it may 
yield a huridred fold. As the tree 
is known by its fruit, sothe wisdom 
of this training, in which in pro- 
portion just and true the elements 
of mental, moral and manual cul- 
ture have been combined, is to be 
made manifest in the coming years. 
In place of the three A’s, we put 
the three 47’s which I just used, 
or the three //7’s, Head, Heart and 
Hand, as typifying the breath of 
a culture which marks an era in 
education. 

I said the ‘‘Committee of Ten’’ 
had never heard of this ‘‘Philoso- 
pher’s Stone in Education,’’ and I 
said it because in their report upon 


the curriculum of secondary schools 
in which they considered the in- 
terest of those who go to college, 
of those who go to schools of engi- 
neering and to other professional 
schools, and of those who go to 
schools no more, they found no 
place for manual training. In 
their mixing they left out the 
Philosopher’s Stone. 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
that report here. I may discuss it 
at some other time and place. It 
is a live subject before every State 
Association of Educators, and in 
the National Association this year. 
I have mentioned the matter here 
that you may not be under the 
mistaken idea that in all cities and 
in all communities manual train- 
ing has the firm support that it has 
here in St. Louis, the home of its 
birth. The leaven is everywhere 
and it is working, but it is impos- 
sible for us to regard the process 
as complete while representative 
educators from ten different States 
succeed in ignoring it. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
_—* important Educational Con- 
ference will be held in Phila- 
delphia during the month of July 
as a part of the University Exten- 
sion Summer Meeting, under the 
auspices of the American Society. 
The programme that has so far 
been arranged shows that the meet- 
ing will be of interest not only to 
public and private school teachers 
of all grades, to college and uni- 
versity professors, but also to men 
and women who, although not en- 
gaged in strictly educational work, 
are interested in the educational 
progress and development of the 
United States. A number of emi- 
nent specialists will be invited to 
conduct round-table conferences 
upon subjects to which they have 
given special attention. 
The leading feature of the meet- 
ing, however, will be a full. discus- 
sion and presentatian of the Her- 
bartian School of Educational 
Thinkers, a school which has done 
more to stir and excite thought on 
educational matters than any other 
equal number of men at present at 
work in the field of education. It 


intellectual effort along educational 
the work of the followers of Her- 


helpful educational 
done at present, is by the men 


tendency. 





ren oc 6 ake 


is well known that a great deal of 
lines in Germany to-day is due to 


bart, and in this country the most 
work being 


representing the same educational 


The course of study in Herbart 
will include an exposition of his 
theories, and'a complete discus- 
sion of our American educational 
system from the primary school to 
the high school, in the light of! 
Herbartian theory and practice. 
The question of how to enrich and 
render more efficient the work of 
instruction in primary, interme- 
diate and grammar school grades 
will receive a special attention, 
and it is not too much to say that) 
attendance at this conference will 
form an era in the life of every 
teacher who is so fortunate as to 
be present. The possibility of ar- 
ranging this excellent course and 
bringing it within the reach of the 
teachers of the country at the 
very moderate price which will be 
charged for it, is due to the liber- 
ality of the Public Education As- 
sociation, of Philadelphia, which 
has made a considerable contribu- 
tion toward the expense of the 
undertaking. Teachers who are 
really in earnest about the means 
of improving and benefitting their 
work should not miss this rare op- 
portunity. 
The systematic work in Her- 
bart will be given under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Frank McMurry, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Full details of 
the propcesed course can be obtained 
by addressing the University Ex- 
tension Office, 111 South Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
eer ee ee SERENE O Om 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT? 
P. POWELL pleads in the 
* Globe Democrat justly for a 
completion of a general educational 
system, the system planned by 





‘ucation in virtue, 
altruism; (3) a physical education 
to prevent disease, degeneracy and 


side the requirement that all child- 
ren be schooled, it is right, just 
and equitable to require that every 
one in some degree be educated for 
the public or common advantage? 
The commonweal justly requires 
(1) that every child have an Amer- 
ican education in language, in 
civics, in history; (2) a moral ed- 
in justice, in 


national enfeeblement. That is, to 
some extent, the state may justly 
exercise a power over education 
beyond that which it now exer- 
cises. 

oir 


AN ORDER. 





A most contagious treason come to light.—Shak. 


ID you notice it? A _ state- 

ment of the Century for June 

on page 153, under the ‘‘Topics of 

the Times’’ discussion. Possibly 

it had better be read separately so 

that its full import may be gath- 
ered. 

We print the following in the 
connection in which it is used in 
The Century Magazine: 

“In regard to the antagonism of labor 
unions to American institutions, witness 
the action of the brewers, in session, re- 
cently, in which they unceremoniously 
determined and promulgated an order 
that no member of the brewers’ union 
should become a member of the militia 
of any State, an1 that those zow enlisted 
in the military service should /eave ti 
forthwith. This decision was followed 
by the coopers’ union shortly afterward. 

“Tf this policy is pursued by the other 
labor unions, I presume it will be but a 
short time before a demand will be 
made for the abolition of all State mili- 
tary forces. Of course this action 
amounts fo rebellion, and if it were to 
be followed in practice, the question of 








Washington and Jefferson. They 


collateral with legislation; 


self government. To this end a 
scheme was proposed to have all 


in state universities, and all state 
universities culminate in a na- 
tional university I am inclined 
to think we should give the central 
government power not only to cre- 
ate the great central university, but 
to setit in such relation to state 
universities as to make the plan 
and work accomplished a unit. 
This can be done without trespass 
on local liberty. If any one-wishes 
for home schoolsor private schools, 
he should have entire liberty. 
No state or nation should dare to 
trespass on individual mental lib- 





erty. Still, is it not clear that, be- 


the schools of each state culminate | 


whether the Sfafe or the trade union 


early saw that education should be was the supreme power, would have to 


the | be met and answered.”’ 
ability to self-govern should be| oe 





secured equally with the right of In closing his letter, Mr. Mc- 
_Murphy makes the point, which is 


| worthy of thoughtful consideration : 
‘The fact that so large a percentage 
|of the trade unions’ membership is of 
foreign birth, is to be attributed to the 
‘blind selfishness of the American em- 
ployer, who prefers the partly skilled 
workman of foreign birth, at a cheap 
price, tothe skilled American at a fair 
price ; and would rather get along with 
the poor foreign article, than offer any 
inducement or chance, even, for the 
American youth to perfect himself in 
his trade.”’ 





RUSKIN says: ‘‘The art of na- 
tions is cumulative, just as science 
|and history are; the work of living 
‘men not superseding, but building 
| itself on the work of the past.’’ 


* 
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Mr. W. H. BisHop, in Zhe 
Century Magazine for June, pricks 
and explodes the bubble blown to 
such enormous dimensions by 7 he 
Nation of the ‘‘Abandoned Farms 
of New England.’’ This is done 
with so much wit and wisdom that 
the flavor of it reaches as wide as 
the space between the two oceans. 
This ‘‘search’’ has been a long 
continued one with such details as 
a born observer of men and things 
could only see in thissection. Few 
could see as much or see as truth- 
fully as Mr. Bishop sees, or tell it 
so that the essence and aroma 
should survive the cold print, and 
the time, and the distance, and 
make a picture so vivid as tq shine 
clear and full and light up the 
whole house in homes west of the 
Mississippi River. We get it all 
without the dust or expense of the 
trip made by Mr. Bishop ‘‘to the 
home of him whom we call the 
father of the abandoned farm ina 
remote spot five or six miles from 
Center Harbor’’ in New Hamp- 
shire. The strength, time and 
pity wasted on the people in these 
‘abandoned farm districts’’ in New 
England, as shown by Mr. Bishop, 
had all better be husbanded and 
used in planting corn and potatoes 
at home. 





BROADER scholarship, higher 
professional skill, deeper consecra- 
tion is the result of all well con- 
ducted teachers’ institutes says the 
Mississippi Journal of Education. 
The teachers seem to be fully 
awake to these facts not only in 
Mississippi, but in other states also. 

The Summer Normals of last 
year in Mississippi gave a new 
impetus to public education in the 
State. The large attendance and 
successful work done induced the 
Legislature to appropriate $1,500 
and Dr. Curry to donate $3,000 for 
the support of Summer Normals 
this year. 





NINE Peabody State Institutes 
this year in Mississippi. 





THE present House of Represen- 
tatives, in Washington, D. C., is 
divided as follows : 218 Democrats, 
124 Republicans and 12 Populists. 
There are still two vacancies, one 
caused by the appointment of Mr. 
Blanchard as Senator from Louis- 
iana, and the other by the death of 
Mr. Houk, of Ohio. What do the 
people get who earn the money ex- 
pended by Congress ? 

The National Economist, in speak- 
ing of Senator Brice, says: ‘‘It is 


well known that this latest election 
to the Senate cost him $600,000— 
fifty times as much as his salary 
for the entire term will amount to. 
People who know Mr. Brice say 
that he never did anything from 
philanthropic motives, and that he 
is not now in the Senate for his 
health. 





Miss Susan E. Biow, who with 
the aid of Dr. Wm. T. Harris in- 
troduced the Kindergarten into our 
schools in St. Louis, is adding to 
her laurels as an author and teach- 
er by heradmirable writing on kin- 
dergarten methods. Her last work 
on ‘‘Symbolic Education’’ is one 
of the very best that has appeared 
in Appleton’s International Edu- 
cational Series. The title of her 
last work is apt to be misleading 
until we have looked between the 
covers. It aims at a systematic in- 
terpretation of child motives and 
gives wondrous insight into the 
child life underlying all. Miss Blow 
wisely warns against the merely 
mechanical use of the ‘‘gifts’’ 
which are but a means to an end, 
and-nothing in themselves. 


_— 
o> 





THE name of Prof. J. U. White, 
superintendent of schools of Jeffer- 
son City, is being favorably men- 
tioned as a candidate for the office 
of State Superintendent of Public 
Schools on the Republican ticket 
by a large number of our exchanges 
in Missouri. But the people of 
Jefferson City havea prior claim 
on Supt. White. At the com- 
mencement exercises of the Jeffer- 
son City public schools held in the 
hall of the house of representatives 
people began to assemble at half 
past six and by seven o’ciock the 
hall was so densely packed that 
standing room was at a premium 
Prof. White was re-elected superin- 
tendent and nearly all the old 
corps of teachers were also re- 
elected. The length of the school 
term was increased to fen months. 
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KEEP work at the institute fresh, 
genial, hopeful. Give a word of 
cordial welcome to the younger 
teachers who are timid. Have 
some rousing, patriotic home songs, 
sung especially at the evening 
meetings. Have ushers appointed 
to seat all who may come pleas- 
antly and promptly as long asthere 
is room. Close early and quickly 
when you get through. Do the 
business part at some other time 
and place than at the evening meet- 
ings, 











MAJOR MERWIN AT CAIRO. 


Aen Cairo Bulletin, in 

speaking of the eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by Major J. B. 
Merwin, of St. Louis, on the occa- 
sion of the Eighteenth Annual 
Commencement of the High School 
in that city, which was held in the 
elegant opera house, packed to its 
utmost capacity, said : 


“The scene was one of unusual beauty 





daily 


and splendor, and was well calculated 
to inspire in the hearts of all present a 
of the and 
necessity of the common school system 


deeper realization value 
and a truer love for the institution whose 
annual output of young minds was so 
charmingly arrayed. 

‘‘The evening’s exercises were of reas- 
onable length and throughout were so 
interesting that the large audience dis- 
played no signs of restlessness, notwith- 
standing the extreme warmth. 


~ * x * * * * * * 


‘Superintendent T. C. Clendenen ina 
very neat speech told of the fame and 
work of Major J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, 
for twenty-five years editor of the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and in- 
troduced that gentleman as the orator 
of the evening. ° 

‘‘Major Merwin is an elderly gentle- 
man of striking appearance, and a 
Bulletin reporter who was accorded an 
interview with him yesterday afternoon 
at The Halliday found him to be both 
entertaining and profound. For many 
years he has been engagad in upbuild- 
ing the common school system of this 
country and has made his influence felt 
in many States. Last evening he took 
for his subject, “The New Era in Edu- 
His masterly, 
logical and eloquent, and during the 
forty minutes he spoke he held the 


audience within his grasp, and the at- 


cation.’ address was 


tention was close, intelligent and undi- 
vided to the last. Frequently he turned 
to address the large class of graduates 
on his right, to impress upon their 
minds some salient truth, and inspire 
them with the nobility of their positions 
and the responsibility of the life upon 
which they are just entering. In clos- 
ing he paid a just tribute to Superin- 
tendent Clendenen, who, as he said, 
out of 22,000 teachers of Illinois, had 
been chosen as their leader by his elec- 
tion as president of the State Teachers’ 
Association—a distinguished honor, not 
only to himself but the city of Cairo. 

‘‘Major Merwin selected as a basis for 
his talk ‘The Common School System’ 
of the United States, and it is doubtful 
if amore correct, logical and concise 
statement of its value and necessity can 
be found in the English language than 
that presented in his first score of sen- 
tences. It is worthy to be inscribed upon 
the walls of every school, house in the 
nation. : 

“The of Education and the 
Class of ’94 may well be congratulated 
upon their good fortune in securing the 
presence of Major Merwin. No other 


Board 





Beauty ana Purity 


Go hand in hand. 
They are the foundation 
of health and happi- 


ness ; 

Health, because of pure 
blood; 

Happiness, because of 
clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives 
have been embittered 
by distressing humors. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers 

As well aa blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, safe, and palatable, 

It especially appeals to mothers and children, 

Because it acts so gently yet effectively 

Upon the skin and blood, as well as the 

Liver, kidneys, and bowels. 

Its use during the winter and epeing 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 


Sold everywhere. Price: RESOLVENT, $1; 
OINTMENT, 50c.; Soap, 25c. Potter Drue 
AaND CHEM. CorP, Sole Props., Boston. 


“‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 








educator could more fittingly have filled 
the place of honor last night.’ 

The publishers of this journal 
take the liberty of inserting this 
well deserved compliment without 
consulting the ‘‘editor.’’ 
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Literary Notes. 


AMONG the topics discussed in the 
Amexican Journal of Politics are ‘*Eco- 
nomic Co-operation,’’ by 
Cooley; ‘‘Defense of the ‘Godless 
Schools of the State,’’’ by W. W. Quar- 
termass; ‘‘Plums in Politics,’’ by Henry 
“The Schools of New York 


by the author of 


Stoughton 


E. Foster ; 
City," ‘* Preston 
Papers,’’ and ‘‘Are the United 
States Bonds Voidable?’’ by A. C. Hous- 
ton. The Journal is now $3.00 a year, 
Andrew J. Palm & 
Company, 114 Nassau street, New York 
City, 


New 


25 cents a copy. 


Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
with her wonderful power of depicting 
child life and her sympathy with it 
in suffering as well as in pleasure, 
last Scribner's 
Magazine ‘The Story of a Beautiful 
Thing,’’ in which she tells of the rise 
and growth of a touching 
officially 
Invalid Children’s 


has written for the 


London 
“The 


Association,’’ 


known as 
Aid 
which is devoted to making life pleas- 
anter for those little 


charity, 


incurables who 
have been given up by the hospitals 
as hopeless and returned to their miser- 
able homes. During her London resi- 
dence, Mrs. Burnett took a great inter- 
est in this work, and tells with great 
pathos many of the incidents which 
The 
article is very effectively illustrated by 
John Gulich, an English artist, who is 
familiar with the scenes he depicts. 


came under her immediate notice. 








FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


; has been used by millions of mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
} remedy for diarrhoea. 

Twenty-five Cents a Battle. 
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THE CLASS INTERVAL. 





[Read before the State Teachers’ Association 
of Missouri at Pertle Springs, June 20, 18q4, by 
Prof. N. A. Harvey, of Kansas City.] 


(y= is heaven’s first law. 

System and method are its 
executors. But system and method 
and order are not entities in them- 
selves, nor emanations from the 
universal good, but only means for 
securing certain desirable results. 
If they fail to secure the results 
desired or, like the arch of indefi- 
nite length, they break down by 
their own weight, a little less order 
and a little less system may be the 
thing most needed. 

Nowhere is order and system 
more necessary than in our public 
school work Nowhere is it more 
likely to degenerate into a devour- 
ing monster which swallows up the 
good that constitutes its natural 
offspring. 

Where one teacher watches over 
and instructs 40 or 50 children, 
classes are necessary and can never 
be discarded. This fact gives rise 
to certain practical problems of 
school management which must be 
solved in some way by every prin- 
cipal and teacher. There is no 
escape. Time will not wait, nor 
will nature generously come to our 
aid. Classes are not natural, but 
wholly artificial, brought into ex- 
istence by the teacher in conse- 
quence of the necessities of the 
case. 

Let me invite your attention for 
a few minutes to a practical prob- 
lem,-which is one of the most im- 
portant and yet one of the least 
considered. It is this. How far 
apart shall classes be? What in- 
terval shall exist between one class 
and the next one above or below it? 

Let us understand the conditions 
of the problem. It is called into 
existence, not at all by the fact of 
a graded school, but by the fact of 
the existence of school classes, 
combined with the fact 1st, that 
pupils of unequal abilities are 
necessarily grouped into the same 
classes; 2d, that, some pupils do 
not attend school regularly on ac- 
count of sickness, home duties, or 
numerous other causes. These 
various causes affect, in the most 
favorable circumstances, at least 
25 per cent. of the pupils, and in 
less propitious circumstances a 
much larger number. It is doubt- 
ful if any school in this country, 
with an 8 year’s course, will show 
50 per cent. of its pupils complet- 
ing its course in just 8 years. 

Besides those who are compelled 
to drop back from the various 
causes, there is another class of 





pupils, the extra bright ones, who 
are able to do much more work 
than the average pupil, who ‘‘drop 
forward,’ or ought todoso. And 
this gives additional weight to the 
problem of the class interval. 

There is no such thing in nature 
as a class outside of the individ- 
uals which compose it. The school 
class must always consider the ex- 
ceptional pupil, both the dull one 
and the extra bright one. 

Were it not forthe exceptional 
pupil, exceptional either naturally 
or circumstantially, there would be 
no class interval problem. What 
difference would it make to a class 
of children who, year after year, 
pursued the same studies with 
equal success and benefit, how far 
ahead or behind was the class next 
to them? What difference does it 
make to a company of travelers, 
wholly independent of any other 
company, how far away from them 
any other company may be? But 
if between these companies there 
must be a constant interchange of 
individuals, those individuals who 
are interchanged may justly feel 
that the interval separating the 
companies is of considerable im- 
portance. 

The problem then is this: When 
pupils are compelled to drop out of 
a class in consequence of inability 
to keep up, either on account of 
absence or dullness, what distance 
are they compelled to fall back in 
order to find a class prepared to 
receive them? Similarly when a 
pupil displays ability to go faster 
than his class, how far ahead will 
he be ‘compelled to reach in order 
to find a class more nearly equal to 
his ability? 

Before we attack this problem 
let us throw upon it the side lights 
of two postulates, neither of which 
I think can be seriously ques- 
tioned: First, the good of the 
pupil is the only reason for the ex- 
istence of the school. I mean the 
good of the individual pupil, not 
the good of the class, nor the good 
of the school, nor the convenience 
of the teacher. I would empha- 
size just here the importance of the 
individual. ‘The teacher who in- 
structs a class as a whole instead 
of the individuals of that class 
can never attain the highest suc- 
cess. The teacher who undertakes 
to discipline a school instead of the 
individual offenders will be a fail- 
ure. Second, The purpose of the 
school. is intellectual discipline, 
mental growth. I presume no 
statement will be received with 
greater theoretical assent nor 
greater practical dissent. We glibly 








recite to the examiner who tries to 
ascertain our qualifications for 
teaching, that the purpose of edu- 
cation is intellectual training, and 
immediately turn to our children 
and continue the.practice of cram- 
ming their heads full of facts, to- 
tally forgetful of the mental disci- 
pline or blindly trusting that in 
some way the growth will come. 
This I think is especially true of 
young teachers, and also of those 
whose pedagogical growth® has 
stopped, or which never began. 

In the light of these postulates 
let us consider the prevailing sys- 
tems of class interval in the various 
schools of the country. First, the 
most common interval is that of a 
full year between classes. This is 
especially true of the smaller 
graded schools where four, five or 
eight teachers instruct all the 
grades. From one point of view 
this is admirable. It is convenient 
for the teacher. It looks well on 
paper. It shows well in the annual 
report. It is so methodical, so 
systematical, so exact. Eight 
years, eight grades, eight classes. 
But how does it agree with our 
first postulate? When a pupil is 
absent at a critical time, a few 
weeks, being unable to go on in 
his class with profit, he is com- 
pelled to go back into a class of the 
grade whose work he had the year 
before. In common terms he has 
lost a year. While this may not 
be strictly true, it is true according 
to the catalogue. 

On the other hand, when a pupil 
is able to go faster than his class, 
he is compelled to reach - forward 
over an interval of a full year’s 
work to another class. I am sure 
that few teachers or principals 
would recommend a child for pro- 
motion out of the regular order 
when the interval is so great. 

Such a system is too inflexible 
to do even approximate justice to 
irregular pupils. Cast iron is an 
admirable material. It has in- 
numerable uses, but its injection 
inte a system of schools is not in 
any degree commendable. I shall 
not use the term Procrustean, for I 
think that Procrustes has of late 
been rather overworked and it is 
time to give him a rest. 

Besides the positive injury done 
to irregular pupils by the yearly 
interval between classes, it is likely 
60 result in a very unequal distri- 
bution of numbers. It is likely to 
result in a division of 75 pupils to 
a teacher of the first grade and 25 
to a teacher of the sixth. 

This plan of a yearly interval 
between classes might work fairly 


well for the average child if all 
average children could be induced 
to have their birthday anniver- 
saries occur between June and 
September. But since birthdays 
will perversely recur at all seasons 
of the year, and parents desire to 
start their children into school as 
soon as they reach the legal school 
going age, yearly intervals between 
classes are scarcely consistent with 
the highest welfare even of those 
children whose abilities are average 
and whose attendance is perfectly - 
regular. In order to obviate the 
difficulties hereinbefore mentioned, 
many schools, especially those 
whose year is 8 months or shorter, 
divide the year into two terms, 
allowing for a readjustment of 
classes twice a year, thus making 
the class interval only half a year. 
Others divide the year into three 
terms. This is the natural division 
for those schools whose year is 9 
months long. Still others allow 
for a readjustment of classes four 
times a year. 

As the number of readjustments 
provided for increase the objections 
raised to the long interval between 
classes correspondingly diminish, 
but I am confident that in nearly 
all cases the interval between 
classes is too long. Our village 
schools and many of our city 
schools suffer terribly from this 
cause. When I say the schools 
suffer, I mean that the irregular 
and unusual pupils suffer by the 
blight thrown over their budding 
mentality; by minds cramped 
within the narrow limits set for 
the class below them; by efforts 
confined to the same narrow 
bounds. Those bright geniuses 
that are found in every school 
must clip*their pinions to the 
dead level of mediocrity, instead 
of soaring aloft on wings as of 
eagles. [Freedom that heritage of 
man, is denied to them. ] 

These objections will never 
wholly disappear so long as there 
is any rigid and fixed interval 
which separates one class from 
another. A different plan is said 
to be pursued in some schools of 
this country, notably Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. In these 
schools a new class is formed 
whenever a need for it arises. 
There is no fixed interval between 
classes to which pupils must con- 
form, but classes are adjusted to 
suit the needs of pupils. 

Here again extremes meet, for 
this is the plan pursued in the un- 
graded country schools. I am not 
at all sure that the grading of 
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ing of a definite and rigid class in-| 
terval does not contain a large 
admixture of evil. 

Ihave no hesitation in giving 
this plan my unqualified approval, 


It is the natural plan, the ideal | 


plan, the plan to which all schools 
must resort when the artificial de- 
vices of school superintendents are 
set at defiance by the exigencies of 
the case. The excellence of the 
school systems in those cities which 
have adopted a flexible class inter- 
_ val consists in the fact that they 
recognize the necessity, instead of 
regarding it as an evil which must 
be overcome. 

A flexibie class interval looks 
first to the good of the child. All 
other plans look to the convenience 
of the teacher or the upholding of 
the system. This plan adapts the 
class to the needs of the children. 
Other plans look to keeping the 
children’s mentality in 
definite ranks and rows. 


certain 


There is only one true basis for 
classifying pupils, and that 
present mental ability. Nearly all 


is 


schools classify according to pre-| 


vious acquirement. What books 
has he read? What pages studied ? 
How long has he been in this 
grade? These are the questions 
asked in determining the location 
of a pupil. 


Previous acquirement may, in'| 
a few cases, modify the benefit | 


a pupil obtains from working 
in a particular class. In some 
parts of arithmetic a knowledge of 
preceding processes may be nec- 
essary to a comprehension of the 
following. But to make it a real 


basis for classification, is to mis-! 


take a subordinate for a principal. 


Why, then, do we so diligently in- | 


quire what the past experience of a 
child has been ? 

The real reason is this: We 
proceed upon the supposition that 


so many pages of text book mas-| 


tered, corresponds to so much 
mental growth. So many weeks 
in school indicates a certain mental 
Stature. Particular books studied 
indicate greater ability than other 
books studied. 


Then, too, parents and children 
are familiar with promotions and 


classifications based upon the com- | 


pletion of a certain number of 
pages in a, creditable manner. 
Ever since the time when the 
Israelites clamored for a visible 
god, and Aaron made the golden 
calf, the children of men have been 
seeking for an outward and visible 
sign of an inward change, or pro- 
_ gress. Therefore, we hedge our- 


selves about with an array of per 
cents, and columns of figures, and 
let these mechanical devices stand 
in the place of our real judgment | 


concerning the abilities of children. ‘de 


Mental growth does not corres- | 





THE CONVENTION. 


HE Thirteenth International 
Convention of the Young Peo- 
nle’s of Christian En- 
avor will be held at Cleveland, 
O.. July 11 to 15, inclusive. The 





Society 


pond with weeks in school nor|convention is to be held in the 


| 
pages read. It does not lend itself | 


to an outward sign, but betrays_ 
itself to the watchful teacher in a) 
thousand ways, invisible to the | 
untrained eye. A teacher’s judg- | 


| mefft is not infallible, nor does the | 


teacher have the unlimited confi- | 
dence of parents and pupils. But | 
there is no substitute for it, no 
other way in which justice can be 
done even approximately to the 
irregular pupils. 


This leads us inevitably to the 
one general solution for all these 
practical problems in school work. 
They can never be solved without 
the aid of men and women of the 
highest character for teachers. It 
is not to be sought for in better 
superintendents nor principals, nor 
courses of study, nor in better sys- 
tems of grading and classifiying 
pupils, but in better teachers, un- 
trammeled by any inflexible system 
or method, free to do what is best 
to be done. Especially is this true 
of the problem under consideration, 
_and it is equally true of any other 
school problem whose solution de- 
pends upon the application of true 
principles, harmonious with nature. 


Ladies and gentlemen, although 
nothing new has been said, I be- 
lieve the true principles which reg- 
ulate the interval between classes 
has been pointed out. Through 
all the confusion and doubt as to 
what methods shall be adopted, a 
recognition of the principles which 
underlie all judicious methods, 
will be to us as the pillarand cloud 
|under whose guidance our fore- 
|tathers came out of the land of 
| Egypt and the house of bondage. 


I sympathize most heartily with 
that feeling of fear that children 
|denied of promotion are robbed of 
their right. For grades and classes 
and the various paraphernalia of 
the class room, are but steps in the 
/pathway of human development. 
|It is but a part of the ladder, like 
that seen in the patriarch’s vision, 
with its foot on the earth, its top 
in the heavens, on which, if unfet- 
tered, the soul mounts joyfully up 
tothestars. To lighten its bur, 
dens, to assist it in rising, this is 
'the object to which all grading and 
classifying, and  systematizing 
‘should be subordinated, and the 
| good of the child must dominate 


Convention Hall, seating ten thou- 
sand, and an immense tent which 
will be erected a few blocks away 
and on the same street and will 
seat ten thousand more. Eleven 
large churches have been secured 
for overflow meetings. The meet- 
ings will be held simultaneously, 
and the programs will be equally 
interesting. The open meetings 
will be held in eleven of the largest 
churches of the city. 

The Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas 
City R. R., which is known as the 
‘‘Clover Leaf,’’ and which is con- 
sidered the favorite line between 
the East and the West, has been 
selected by the Christian Endeavor 
Committee. The train leaving St. 
Louis at 6:45 p. m., July 10, will 
cross the ‘‘Father of Waters,’’ 
then wend its way through the 
fertile prairies of Illinois and In- 
diana to Toledo, Ohio, where it 
will arrive in time for breakfast at 
the Jefferson House. 

This train will be forthe exclusive 
use of Christian Endeavorers and 
their friends, and everything will 
be done to make it a pleasant and 
enjoyable excursion. In order to 
relieve the delegates as much as 
possible of any care or anxiety 
upon the trip, the Excursion Com- 
mittee of the Christian Endeavor 
Union has arranged a special cou- 
pon round-trip ticket which will 
be sold from St. Louis for the sum 
of $19.75. This will include the 
round-trip railroad fare, half of a 
double sleeping-car berth and 
meals going, all day trip on Lake 
Erie with stop over at Put In Bay, 
five days’ accommodations in pri- 
vate houses in Cleveland, badges, 
and all other needful expenses. 
Those desiring to stop at the 
Hollenden Hotel, the finest in 
Cleveland, will add $9.00 to the 
above amount. 

The company of happy Endeay- 
orers will leave Toledo at 9 a. m., 
July 11, on the magnificent steamer 
City of Toledo for Put In Bay 
Island, which is situated in the 
midst of the famous group -of 
islands in Lake Erie. It is sixty 
miles west from Cleveland, sixty 
miles east from Detroit, forty miles 
northeast from Toledo. At Put In 
Bay we will take dinner at the 
Beebee House, the finest hotel on 
the island, and reach Cleveland 


YEs, sing often at the institutes, 
keep full of good cheer, have a 
generous, whole-souled, cordial 
word for friends, and more than 
this for the young, and the timid 
and tender ones. They will do 
more and better work for it and so 
will you. Determine to make ‘‘The 
Institute’ a cordial, generous suc- 
cess this year in the way of culti- 
vating an interest among the 
patrons and taxpayers as well as 
the children. 


So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power. 


SS 
THE ART OF THINKING. 


S oan object of the teacher is to 

teach to think. The pupil 
thinks enough, but he _ thinks 
loosely, incoherently, indefinitely 
and vaguely. He expends power 
enough on his mental work, but it 
is poorly applied. The teacher 
points out to him these indefinite 
or incoherent results, and demands 
logical statements of him. Here 
is the positive advantage the teach- 
er is to the pupil 

Let us suppose two pupils are 
studying the same lesson in geog- 
raphy or grammar or history. One 
reads to get the facts; he fastens 
his eye on the page and his mind 
to the subject before him; he 
makes the book a study and ac- 
quires information from it ; his ob- 
ject is to acquire knowledge. He 
attains his end. The other also 
studies the book, but while read- 
ing he is obtaining lessons in 
thinking. He does not merely 
commit to memory ; he stops to see 
if the argument is sound; he 
analyzés it to see if the conclusion 
is warranted by the premises. 

The one who thinks as he reads 
is quite different it will be seen 
from him who simply learns as he 
reads. To read and think or to 
think as one reads is the end to 
seek. Toteach to think is then 
the end of the art of the teacher. 
The reader for facts gets facts; he 
comes to the recitation seat and 
reels off those facts. His mind, 
like Edison’s phonograph, gives 
back just what it received. While 
this power is valuable, it is not the 
power the world wants. 


The teacher will find his pupils 
come to the recitation to transmit 
the facts they have gained. - He 
must put them in quite another 
frame of mind. Instead of recita- 
tions they must be made into 
thinkers. The value of the teacher 
is measured by his power to teach 
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that evening. 


the art of thinking.—/A xchange. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPINION. 





Doctor Klemm: I remind you 
of this other fact, that the too prev- 
alent worship of the self made 
man in this country, deplorable 
though it be, tempts the boy to de- 
spise, as his father possibly may, 
systematic higher education, and 
to try to carve out his own future 
without it. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred such a boy fails 
and speedily sinks to the bottom; 
fame of the 
great self-made man who was his 
ideal, and is finally found on a 
level with men of whom thirteen 
do not even make a dozen. But 
the fact remains that it.is a great 
temptation. College-bred men are 
too often quoted below par in this 
country The river cannot rise 
higher than its source. Why should 
the boy think higher education 
necessary, or even desirable, when 
at the fireside, in the press, from 
the pulpit or lecture rostrum, on 
the stump, at the bar—in fact, 
everywhére—the fame of the self- 
made man is proclaimed ? 


never reaches the 





Supt. Howland: ‘There is little, 
if any, virtue in a recitation that 
exhibits nothing but memory. 
The memory occupies an important 
place in education, but is liable to 
be wasted on paltry passages. The 
recitation must be more than a 
mere test of the pupil’s memory; it 
must lead him to comprehend, to 
think, to express his own views. 
A pupil may be all wrong in his 
conclusions, and yet show a power 
of investigation and reasoning 
which entitles him to high rank as 
a student. Teachers, old and new, 
have sometimes made it unsafe f@ 
a pupil to hazard an opinion, 
silencing him with the quotation 
of Doctor so and so, or some other 
eminent dullard. Whether the 
pupils agree with the author or not 
seems of small importance. Genu- 
ine thought is of more importance 
than a mere compilation of facts. 





Melbourne: It has been claimed 
that young teachers are more de- 
sirable than older ones. They are 
said to be less ‘‘set in their ways’’ 
than those who have taught for 
any length of time, and a certain 
master prefers them because he 
‘likes to form his teachers.’’ If 
there is to be a premium on youth 
-among women teachers, why should 
not the same requirement be made 
among the men? And does not the 
fact that a master wishes to ‘‘form 
a teacher’’ according to his ideas 
indicate some setness in his own 





‘old or young. 


mind? When one thinks he has 
discovered the only correct way of 
imparting knowledge, and is not a 
student in one’s profession, with a 
receptive ear for all better methods 


and ideas, one has ceased to be) 


useful, whether man or woman, 
In all other occu- 
pations experience is better paid 


than inexperience, and it would | 
seem to be a prejudiced mind) 
which would deny that the woman | 
who regards the school-room as the | 
scene of her life work, and who! 


makes her labors there the object 
of her constant study, is of more 
value to the city or town which 
employs her than one who looks 
upon the business as a temporary 
one. 





Professor W. N. Hull: Drawing | 


is a universal language. Pupils of 
foreign birth in our public schools 
are as easily led out and instructed 
through this instrumentality as 
native English-speaking pupils. 
[It ought to be taught in all our 
schools. May the time soon come 
when it will be.—Ed. ] 





A. W. Rankin: It is impossible 
to educate without system. When 
numbers are concerned we must 
have something of military drill, or 
confusion results. 


formity follows. If we make the 
drill noticeable. our schools be- 
come mere dress parades. How to 
classify and not reduce to a level, 
how to control and yet leave inde- 
pendent, how to associate and not 
destroy individuality, how to tem- 
per the wind to a shorn lamb and 
still give a bracing atmosphere for 
the strong, how to make an army 
keep step and not march in equal 
line,—these are among the difficul- 
ties of grading. 





Rev. Dr. Parkhurst: Public 
schools ought to teach children to 
love their country. This obliga- 
tion is particularly urgent at such 
atime as this, when there are so 
many coming among us whose 
prime interest in this country is a 
good deal like the interest with 
which a burglar regards the bank 
he is trying to crack, or that a 
lawyer feels in the estate that he is 
attempting to settle. One of the 
most solemn questions an Ameri- 
can can put to himself is, whether 
we have sufficient national vitality 
to assimilate, to Americanize, all 
the adventitious material that is 
now being thrown into the national 





mass. If ever a nation was in 


Since we have} 
to do with immature minds we. 
must not cramp and repress, or de- | 


| danger of dying of dyspepsia, 
| ours is. 





| Bishop W. C. Doane: Enthusi- 
‘asm is ¢he element of success’ in 
‘everything. It is the light that 
leads, and the strength that lifts 
men on and up in the great strug- 
gle of scientific pursuits and of 
professional labor. 
ance of difficulty, and makes a 
pleasure of duty. 





J. W. Stearns: ‘‘TIt is a mistake 
|to assume that waste in education 
consists in always doing that which 
is useless, or employing more time 
in securing results than is actually 
necessary. The doing of that 
which is less useful in place of 
that which is more useful is the 
more common and most danger- 
‘ous sort The making of a perfect 


| programme is the choosing out of 


the many things which might be 
done the few which it is most 
profitable to do. Waste, then, 
may be defined as the failure to 
‘turn the time and efforts of the 





pupils to the best possible ac- 
count.’”’ 
Herder: The formation of the 


manner of thought, of character 
and moral habits is the only edu- 
cation worthy the name; not in- 
struction, not precept. 





Sailer: Make no sudden bound 
|in leading the cognition from the 
| perceptive to the intellectual, and 
‘from the intellectual to the ra- 
tional view. Do not violate nature 
‘for she matures but slowly. Let 
the young mind progress slowly 
‘from the vividness to the clear- 
iness, and from the clearness 
| to the universality of the cognition. 
| Do not anticipate or force the noon 
at dawn. 





Neimeyer: Anticipation and 
haste are as a rule more injurious 
than the seemingly slow advance 
and the constant review in the 
elements. It is the main cause of 
'the inaccuracy and shallowness of 
| knowledge of many who consider 
| chiemsetves as educated Teach- 
|ing little at a time, requiring but 
little from the pupil, but being 
very particular about that little 
.and making it the indelible prop- 
erty of the mind, and in historical 
matter of the memory—this is the 
only way in which a good founda- 
tion can be laid. 

Much evil would never enter the 
minds nor the desires of the chil- 
|dren were not their attention at- 
tracted tu it by the prohibition. 
The command to do right excites 
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transgression in a much smaller 
degree than the forbidding of the 
wrong. The announcement of 
stated punishments for certain 
transgressions is, at least so far as 
general moral defects are con- 
cerned, never advisable, for these 
—such as disobedience, obstinacy, 
carelessness or quarrelsomeness, 
assume altogether too many dif- 
ferent forms in different indi- 
viduals and at different times, and 
therefore cannot have the same 
morality attached to them. 





“‘Order,’’ says James L. Hughes, 
“is positive, not negative. It isa 
conscious working of definite aims 
in productive activity. Weshould 
try to secure the order of life, not 
of death ; the order of joyous effort, 
not of listless dullness.’’ Hughes 
has never written anything stronger 
than this, and he has written much 
of value to the educational world. 
The busy hum of industrious ac- 
tivity is not disorder, although we 
fear many teachers mistake it as 
such. We have seen pupils so ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of their stud- 
ies as to violate unconsciously some 


{room rule, as to whispering, mov- 


ing, etc. We have occasionaliy 
heard such sharply reproved for 
their ‘‘disorderly conduct,’’ when 
in reality they were not cognizant 
of having done anything meriting 
the rebuke. ‘Teachers should be 
careful in this matter. 





Educational Journal of Virginia: 
While there are few, comparative- 
ly, who will practice a downright 
falsehood, there are more who are 
guilty of concealing the truth. 
While they do not hesitate to tell 
the exact truth if questioned con- 
cerning the preparation of a lesson, 
yet they will take the credit of a 
good recitation, even though they 
know it has been imperfectly and 
but partially learned. They obey 
the letter of truth, but disregard it 
in its spirit and intention. That 
teacher who pretends to more 
knowledge and learning than he 
possesses is teaching his pupils to 
practice deception. If he can not 
satisfactorily answer all the ques- 
tions that he may be called upon 
to answer, he should not hesitate 
to say so. ‘‘The best apology for 
ignorance is the acknowledgment 
of it, and the highest practical les- 
son of truthfulness is the candid 
confession of it.’’ 





Pres. John W. Cook: The evil 
in the schools is that boys are 
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taught more to value the talent of 
acquiring money than the prin-— 
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ciples of honesty. There isa great 
deal of dishonesty abroad. _Politi- 
cal positions are bought and sold 
openly, There is a great deal of 
dishonesty in mercantile affairs, 
and the sad spectacle of men flee- 
ing across our northern border to 
join the American colony in Cana- 
da is too frequent. The 
utterly failing to discharge its duty 
Statistics show that 
the increase. ‘The 
criminals show that 
these criminals have had an early 
school training. The religious 
bodies make the charge that the 
schools have only cultivated the 
intellectual faculties, and that they 
turn into the world men = and 
women who are unfitted for the 
battle of the world. They make 
the charge that the school is guilty 
of implanting in the mind of the 
boy the idea that money-getting 
ought to be the grand aim of man. 
This teaching only makes the 
pupil eager for a social ambition, 
and prompts him to acquire money 
even at the risk of dishonesty. 

I deny these charges 


school is 


to society. 
crime 
records 


is on 
of 


I deny 
that the school is at fault for all 
this dishonesty. The school should 
not be made the scapegoat of all 
the sins that are made in after 
years by its pupils. The evil liter- 
ature, the cheap theater, the saloon, 
the home that is no home—these 
are the factors that make sinful 
people. 

What influence has the school- 
master over a pupil after school 
hours? How can the school-master 
follow the child in its travels after 
it has left school? I have no 
remedy to offer, nor have I any de- 
sire to take off any blame from the 
teacher where blame should be 
given. It is the highest aim of the 
teacher to inculcate ideas of hon- 
esty in the school, and every 
teacher should learn that this is 
his highest aim. But I fear that 
in our rules given to us there is 
very little laid down about this 
There is some catechism about 
morals and manners, but the teach- 
er more generally contents himself 
with teaching the pupils the great 
canons of etiquette. Moral habits 
are the outcome of every well- 
ordered school. Ordinary school 
management becomes a fine art. 
Does the ordinary school teacher 
know the relation of the child to 
the school? I say not, for the less 
said about the average teacher the 


better. The school-teacher is like 
his compensation—cheap. They 
shut out the good teacher. They 


shut out the trained man, because 
his tenure of office is insecure, and 


his compensation is cheap. <A 
growing recognition of the child 
that he is under the law can only 
train the child to the observance of 
those other laws which he will 
in later years have to face. 


Ss 


FOOT LIGHTS TO UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. 





aad historical facts may be 
more interesting and instruc- 
tive by bringing before the class 
aids in the form of Literature, es- 
pecially poetry. Selections of 
poetry, based upon some historic 
event, awaken the sympathies, 
strengthen the imagination and 
frequently direct the reading of 
pupils, though unconsciously. A 
reference to an author ; a brief de- 
scription of a book ; a short poem 
or a short biographical sketch will 
often awaken an interest which 
will lead to a beneficial course of 
reading. Following is a list of 
selections which will serve 
‘*foot-lights’’ to our history : 


as 


I, PERIOD OF DISCOVERY, 


Columbus,— Lowell. 

Skeleton in Armor,—Longfellow. 
Mound Builders,—Bryant 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
low. 
5. Bridal 


~-~on- 


Longfel- 


of Pennacoock,—Whittier. 


Il. PRRIOD OF COLONIZATION, 


1. Landing of Pilgrims,—Mrs. He- 
mans. 

2. Roger Williams,—Mrs. Whitman. 
Evangeline, Longfellow. 

4. The Twenty-Secoird of December, 
Bryant, 

5. Norseman,—Whittier. 

6. Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Longfellow. 

III. PERIOD OF REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


1. Paul Revere’s Ride,—Longfellow. 
Pulaski’s Banner,—Longfellow. 
Launching of the Ship,—Longfel- 
low. 

Battle of Lexington,—Holmes. 

Old Ironsides,—Holmes. 

Warren's Address,—Pierpont. 
Song of Marion’s Men.—Bryant. 
Battle of Bennington,—Bryant. 
Independence Bell,—Bryant. 
Yorktown,— Whittier. 
Pennsylvania Pilgrims,— Whittier. 


wn 
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IV. PERIOD OF CONSTITUTION. 


Our Country's Call,—Bryant. 
Angels of Buena Vista,—Whittier. 
Kentucky Bell,—Whittier. 
Sheridan's Ride,—T. B. Read. 
Barbara Frietchie,—Whittier. 
Custer’s Last Charge,—Whittier. 
Westward Ho !—Kingsley. 
To the list might be added 
many prose selections, as Lincoln’s 
address at the ‘‘Dedication of 
Gettysburg,’’ and Orations of Web- 
ster, Clay, Patrick Henry and 
many other speeches —Fduca- 


NAaueown nm 





tional News. 





ANOTHER IMNPROVESIENT. 


Grow great by your example, and put on the 
dauntiess spirit of resolution.—SAak. 


ihe IRO leads off 


A 


in another im- 
provement in connection with 
her public school interests, show- 
ing both the value of the culture 
given and the importance of pre- 
permanent form the 
essays prepared by the graduating 
class of the high school. 

In the first place, /hirty - four 
essays at one sitting, no matter 
how brilliant and interesting they 
might be, would be too much of a 
good thing, and so the class in 
with the Superin- 
and the Board of Educa- 
tion concluded to print the essays 
in a permanent and attractive form 
for preservation. 


serving in 


consultation 
tendent 


They arranged a 
splendid shor/ entertainment, 
and 
raised easily plenty of money to 


charged ‘an admission fee, 
defray all the expenses of printing 
and binding the thirty-four essays 
and giving to each graduate a suffi- 
cient number of copies for their 
own use, and to supply a copy 
to the United States Commissioner 
at Washington, D.C, and to a 
large number of the public libraries 
of Illinois and other States. We 
were fortunate enough to be pre- 
sented with a copy which, after a 
careful reading, we presented to 
the Public Library in St Louis 
The advantages of printing the 
essays are many. When an article 
is going into print, it is written 
with more care, both as to style 
and These young 
graduates and their friends will 
come to realize more than ever 
before the value of the printed 
page. Its advantages are these: If 
one does not fully comprehend 
clearly and at once the statement 
made, he has in the printed page 
the time and the resource of a re- 
perusal, not only for himself, but 
with whereas if the 
lecturer or speaker is not clearly 
apprehended as he goes along, 
there is no means of obtaining a 
repetition of the statements made 


statement. 


his friends. 


for further consideration. We 
read these essays before going 
onto the platform, and if the 


address made seemed to be appro- 
priate and timely, it is but fair to 
say that many facts stated we 
gleaned from these essays. Thought 
belongs to him who can entertain 
it, and of him who can adequately 
place it. As an illustration of the 
breadth of culture given the pupils 
of the Douglass High School, in 
the typical American city of Cairo, 








P 


we present below a list of the 


| topics discussed with the names of 
| the graduates. 

Kate M. Bennet, ‘‘Great Ameri- 
can Humorist ”’ 

Levie Bondurant, 
Rules the V/orld."’ 

Addie B. Caswell, ‘‘America’s 
Foreign Policy.’’ 

Will G Cunningham, 
Prairie Queen."’ 

Jennie E. Dewey, ‘The Strength 
of Unity.’’ 

Florence B. Ellis, ‘“The World's 
Fair as an Educator,’’ 

Thos. B. Farrin, 
Manufacturers.’’ 

Jessie A. Fischer, ‘‘A Peep Into 
the Future."’ 

Barry Gilbert, ‘‘The Statue of 
Liberty '’ 

Edith Halliday, ‘‘Good and 
Evil Effects of Novel Reading.”’ 

Florence Hatcher, ‘‘The Rise 
and Fall of Greece.’’ 

Rose B. 
Homes.’’ 

Carrie B. Hochnedel, ‘‘Spartan 
vs. American Education.’’ 

Thos. M. Howley, ‘‘Humor and 
Humorists.’’ 

Isaac B. Hudson, ‘‘The Income 
7ex.’* 

Tillie Klier, ‘ Cairo.’’ 

Mary R. Kohler, ‘‘An American 
Neighbor.’’ 

Helena Lehning, ‘‘The Alsatian 
Peasantry of Forty Years Ago.’’ 

Martha Lippitt, “The Home Im 
fluence of Educated Women.”’ 

Anna M. Lister, ‘‘Four National 
Novelists.’’ 

R Mai McGauley, sacred music. 

Corrisand McKnight, ‘Physical 
Training in the Public Schools.’’ 


“a? 


rhought 


‘The 


‘*American 


Hebsacker, ‘' Happy 


or 


James McManus, ‘‘The Finan- 
cial Crisis.’’ 
@jessie I. Miller, ‘‘The True 


American.’’ 

Monroe C. Kerth, 
agua Canal.’’ 
Ella M. 

Winners.’’ 

M. Lelia Miller, ‘‘Philosophy of 
Clothes.’’ 

Effie Neff, ‘‘Music ’’ 

Minnie I,. Price, ‘‘What Woman 
Can Do.”’ 

Carrie Redman, ‘‘How Self Re- 
liance Enriches Character.’’ 

Lida Saup, ‘‘Our Class Motto.’’ 

A May Thistlewood, ‘‘A Por- 
trait.’’ 

Maurice H. Tripp, ‘*Phonogra- 
phy.”’ 

The first honor was won by Miss 
Anna M. Lister, who gets also a 
scholarship at Oxford Uuiversity, 
Ohio. Second honors were won 
by Misses Jessie I. Miller and 
Helena Lehning. Miss Miller also 
gets a scholarship at Wheaton 
College, Illinois, for excellence in 
mathematics. 


‘“The- Nicar- 


Lowe, ‘‘ American 
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A TYPICAL CITY. 





“All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens.’ 
3 —Shak. 


*AIRO, II1., is a typical Ameri- 
can city. It is not yet fin- 
ished. Like Chicago, it is filling 
in and filling up. Its citizens take 
pride in its location, growth and 
possibilities. 

Its improvements are substantial 
and extensive. It supports three 
strong, enterprising daz/y papers, 
and as many more weekly papers. 
In addition to the large marine in- 


few minutes after that time when 
the first notes of the overture by 
the excellent orchestra were 
sounded. And, by-the-way, the 
orchestra deserves special mention. 
It was gotten up especially for the 
occasion. J. Mangan, director. 
‘*The overture was grand. At 
its conclusion the curtain was 
rolled up and one of the most 
beautiful living pictures was pre- 
sented to view. On one side of 
the stage were seated the members 
of the class, the young ladies robed 
in spotless white, the young gen- 


terests there are seven lines of rail-| a ' yi | 
. ‘ ‘ —and on the other 
way pouring theircountless argosies | Gemen in Blac 


of wealth into this delta, North, | #4 were 7 one ie the 
south, east and west the trains run, |board of education, the superin- | 
end the boats traverse a vast ex- tendent, the teachers, Prof. John 
panse of water at all seasons of the Snyder, Miss cages a 
year. Cairohas become noted, too, Ada Danglac se en peice no 
for its very /ow mortality rate. Halliday. With t he J. , 
Its water and drainage systems Merwin, of St. a Mo reas 
are both fully adequate to all pres- the evening, and Rev. at J. , 
ent demands Diepenbrock and Rev. H C. Gross- 
These advantages secured by 5 | Oe The stage Pai a bes 
wise, able, patriotic, far-seeing, | woodland ye a eauti- 
fully decked with flowers. It was 


intelligent, local self-government, : 0 18 ' ; 
Cairo has come to be a solid, grow- | * picture that will linger oo 
'the minds of those who saw it. It 


ing, progressive, typical American | 4 ; Seed 
city. Its banks are strong, et ee by Prof. Snyder. 
‘*The next number on the pro- 


conservative and solid ; its electric lendid! ened 
light plant adequate ; its custom |8™@™ Was 4 ee at 
\song by Messrs. Buchanan, Can- 


house busy ; its public library well | ' ; al 4 Th 
. . sol nsden. n 
patronized and growing each year “°° Johnson and Lansde oa 
|came an 


in power and popularity; its school | : invocation, uttered by 
facilities such that the graduates | Rev. Grossman. This ears followed | 
of its High School are admitted to) by another selection by the orches- 
the best institutions of the country tra, ‘‘Senorita,”’ which — raptur- 
without further examination; beau-| ously applauded. Supt. Clendenen 
tiful parks adorn the city, and q| then gracefully introduced Maj. J. 
system of electric street cars carry | B. Merwin, who for twenty-five 
one in all directions and to all its|¥¢@"S has been the managing editor | 
principal points fora trifle; elegant | of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Ep-| 
and commodious churches ; a fine’ ncgenas tat Maj. Merwin selected 
Opera House ; a hotel that in its for his theme ‘The New Era in 
management and cuisine would be. tducation.’ : : oe 

a credit to any city between Boston | ‘Following the address was the 
and San Francisco, why should | Jewel Song,’ from Faust, sung by 
not Cairo draw to itself the best | Miss Letitia Corliss. : This was 
types of an intelligent, law abiding, | an extremely difficult piece, but ” | 
cultured, art loving, wealth aceu- | @"tistically rendered as to merit 


Dewey, 


= 





‘sweet and lasting reward. The 


editor of the Daily Cairo People 
said : 

‘*Rev. H. C. Grossman gave the 
invocation in touching terms which 
was to be expected, as he does 
things always well, and that Rev. 
Father Diepenbrock gave the ben- 
ediction in happy phrases, many 
for the first time receiving a bless- 
ing from a Catholic priest. The) 
class motto was: ‘Know Thy- 
self.’ The class colors, green and 
white. 

‘*The teachers of the Douglas 
High School are Prof. John Sny-, 
der, principal, and Misses Saidee J. 
Gray, Ada Danglade and Vesta 
Halliday. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

N. B. Thistlewood, president ; | 
Chas. W. Frank, secretary ; Miles | 
Frederick Gilbert, Edmund S.| 
W. S. Gore, Geo. O. 
Christman, C. R. Woodward.’’ 

When the editor of The Daily | 
Cairo People came to a full realiza- | 


‘tion of the fact that with all the) 


wit, wisdom and resplendent beauty | 
| 


displayed on the stage, the real 


| ner. 


‘Substance was not there, | 
For what was seen is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity. | 


Were the whole frame here 
| 


It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch | 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it,” | 
aes 


he confessed publicly that ‘‘if 
there were any part of our heart 
left after visiting the fair Freshmen 
on Tuesday, it would have to be 
yielded in homage to the nosegay, 
as Mr. Merwin so gracefully puts 
it, which ravished our senses as we 
witnessed the rise of the curtain, 
and which will be remembered 
often in the rugged path of our 
lives. Au revoir.’’ 





NEW YORK. 





’Tis an office of great worth.—Shak. 


report of the secretary of the 
University of the State of New 
York we learn that Columbia Col- 


mulating Christian citizenship? the enthusiastic encure received, 
and she responded by singing ‘Tell 
Me if You Love Me.’ 


This it has done— 
» —this it is doing. 


lege has a net property of over 
$12,000,000, 90 officers and in- 
_structors, with 1233 students, and 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 





Nor have we herein barred your better wisdom. 


—Shak. 
R. WM. T. HARRIS, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 
in his address at the Richmond 
meeting on the report of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Ten,’’ said: 

Let us glance first at the central idea 
of the elementary school. 

We can deduce the course of study 
quite easily from the idea of the school 
as an instrumentality designed to con- 
nect the child as the new individual 
with his race, and enable him to partic- 
ipate in civilization. 

By education we add to the child’s 
experience the experience of the human 
race. His own experience is necessarily 
one-sided and shallow; that of the race 
is thousands of years deep and it is 
rounded to fulness. Such deep and 
rounded experience is what we call 
wisdom. ; 

To prevent the child from making 


| costly mistakes, we give him the bene- 
| fit of seeing the lives of others. 


The 
successes and failures of our fellowmen 
instruct each of us far more than our 
own experiments. 

The elementary school attempts to 
give this wisdom in a systematic man- 
It uses the essential means for its 


|work in the shape of text-books, in 


which the experience of the race is di- 
| gested and stated in a clear and sum- 
mary manner, in its several depart- 
partments, so that a child may under- 
stand it. He has a teacher to direct his 
studies and instruct him in the proper 
methods of getting out of books the 
wisdom recordedin them. He is taught 
first in the primary school how to spell 
| out the words, and how to write them 
himself. Above all, he is taught to un- 
derstand the meaning of the words. All 
first use of words reaches only a few of 
their many significations—each word 
has many meanings and uses, but the 
child gets at only one meaning, and 
that the simplest and vaguest, when he 
begins. His school work is to train 





| ROM the advance sheets of the him into accuracy and precision in the 


| interpretation of language. He learns 
| gradually to fill each word of the printed 
|page with its proper meaning. He 
|learns to criticise the statements he 
reads, and to test them in his own expe- 
rience and by comparison with other 
records of experience. 


If there were yet any lingering 
doubts on these points, they would 
have been dispelled by an attend- 
ance upon the closing or graduating 
exercises of a class of thirty-four 
from the Douglass High School 
June 14th, 1894. 

An admission fee was charged 


‘*Prof. Snyder, ina feeling but 
appropriate speech, presented the 
iclass to the board of education. 
Another selection by the orchestra 
was given with such skill as to win 
an encore. Then came the pre- 
‘sentation of the diplomas. This 
pleasing duty was performed by 
and cheerfully paid, and the Opera | Mr. M. F. Gilbert, of the board of 
House was packed. | education.’’ 

The Cairo Daily 7e/legram said:| For such culture and splendor, 
‘Prof. Clendenen, Superintendent there must somewhere be rigid 
of Schools of Cairo, had given due economy. 
notice that these exercises would | educated the parents work hard 
commence promptly at eight and in many cases go plainly clad, 
o’clock, and it was but a very) but such self-denial brings its own 


‘expends annually over $789,000. In other words, the child at school is 
set to work to enlarge his own puny life 
by the addition of the best results of 
other lives. There is no other process 
|with an annual expenditure of over | so well adapted to insure a growth in 
$300,000. self-respect as the mastery of the thought 
| ‘T’he total net property of the 35 of the thinkers who have stored and 
colleges is $40,675,347, or an | systematized the experience of man- 
average of $1,162,153 to each, | kind. 

‘though unfortunately of the 35,23) This is the clue to the hopes founded 
have less than the $500,000 now) on education. The patriotic citizen 
‘required by law as a minimum for sees that a government managed by 
|degree-conferring powers. The | illiterate people is a government of one- 





| CORNELL hasa property of $9,321- 


ie with 134 officers, 1524 students, 





: | tty of the men’s col-| sided and shallow experience, and that 

That the child may be | 2V€Ta8¢ property wre} pe ’ 
y leges is $1,174,738, of the eight a government by the educated classes 
‘women’s colleges $491,947, and of) ensures the benefits of a much wider 
|the six co-educational institutions | knowledge of the wise ways of doing 


things. 


$2,011,714. 





. 
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The work of the school produces self- 
respect because the pupil makes him- 
self the measure of his fellows and 
grows to be equal to them spiritually, 
by tke mastery of their wisdom. Self- 
respect is the root 
the active cause of 


of the virtues and 
a career of growth 
in power to know and power to do 
Webster called the 
‘ta wise and liberal 


free public schools 
system of police by 
which property and the peace of society 
are secured.’’ He explained the effect 
of the school as exciting ‘‘a feeling of 
responsibility and a sense of character.’’ 

This, he saw, is the legitimate effect. 
For as the school causes its pupils to 
put on the forms of thought given them 


by the teacher and by the books they} 


use; causes them to control their per- 
sonal impulses and to act according to 
rules and regulations; causes them to 
behave so as to combine with others and 
get help from all while they in turn 
give help; as the school causes the 
pupil to put off his selfish promptings 
and to prefer the forms of action based 
on the consideration of the interests of 
others, it is seen that the entire discip- 
line of the school is ethical. Each 
youth educated in the school has been 
submitted to a training in the habit of 
self-control and of obedience to social 
order. 





THE BAG. 


BY GEO. HERBERT. 





Away, despair! My gracious Lord doth hear, 
Though winds and waves assault my keel, 
He doth preserve it, he doth steer, 
E’en when the boat seems most to reel, 
Storms are the triumph of His art; 
Well may He close His eyes, but not His heart 


Hast thou not heard that my Lord Jesus died? 
Then let me tell thee a strange story. 

The God of power, as He did ride 
In His majestic robes of glory, 

Resolved to light —and so one day 
He did descend, undressing all the way. 


The stars His tire of light, and rings obtained, 
The cloud His bow, the fire His spear, 
The sky His azure mantle gained. 
And when they asked what He would wear, 
He smiled, and said as He did go, 
He had new clothes a making here below. 


When He was come, as travelers are wont, 
He did repair unto an inn, 

Both then and after, many a brunt 
He did endure to cancel sin; 

And having given the rest before, 
Here He gave up His life to pay our score. 


But as He was returning, there came one 
That ran upon him with a spear, 
He, who came hither all alone, 
Bringing nor man, nor arms. nor fear, 
Received the blow upon His side, 


And straight He turned, and to His brethren 
cried— 


If ye have anything to send or write, 
(I have no bag, but here is room) 

Unto My Father’s hands and sight, 
(Believe me) it shall safely come, 

That I shall mind what you impart; 
Look, you may put it very near my heart. 


Or if hereafter any of my friends 
Will use me in this kind, the door 

Shall still be open: what He sends 
I will present, and somewhat more, 

Not to his hurt. Sighs will convey 
Anything tome. Hark! despair, away. 





AP ONS 

May we suggest that for the 
great meetings held in the evening 
to interest the general public more 
in the work that our teachers are 
doing, that ushers be appointed to 
cordially welcome and to promptly 
seat all who come. 


egeos i 
ME 


TEXAS, | 


5 ig School Forum, Texas, says: 

| ‘‘The Sam Houston Normal, 
|during the past year, has enrolled | 
a larger number of students than | 
ever before. Prof. Pritchett’s man-| 
agement of the Normal has been 
wonderfully successful. He has 
proved himself worthy to follow | 
one of the greatest organizers in 
the country, Dr. J. Baldwin. What 
;a wonderful influence the Sam 
Houston has had upon the educa- | 
tional growth of Texas! At least | 
2,000 men and women have gone 
from this Normal to take their 
|places in Texas schools. Think 
of the thousands of pupils who 
have therefore conie under the in- 
| fluence of this Normal school! It 
‘is gratifying to know that this in- 
fluence has always been for good. 
If the State does as much for this 
school as the school does for the 
State, it will never lack friends or 
the gratitude of the people.’’ 





rR 


A DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 





This I made good to you in our last conference. 
—Shak, 


URING the recent meeting of 
the County Court of Hamilton 
county, Tenn., ‘Squire A. M. 
Johnson presented the following 


resolution : 
WHEREAS, 





The public schools of 
Hamilton county are in better condition 
than ever before in the history of the 
county, and that the same is due to the 
efficient and conscientious services of 
Supt. H. D. Huffaker; and 

WHEREAS, The remuneration is en- 
tirely out of proportion to the value of 
the services rendered ; therefore be it | 

Resolved, That the salary of said su- | 
|perintendent be increased to $125 per 
month, to be paid out of the school fund 
of the county. 

‘Squire Johnson spoke warmly 
of Supt. Huffaker’s efforts and of 
the great work he had accom- 
plished. ’Squire Bennett and Judge 
Whiteside spoke in the same strain, 
and the resolution was adopted 
without a dissenting vote.—Chat- 
tanooga Daily Times. 








HOW TO IMPROVE WRITING. 





INTERMEDIATE DIVISION. 





“ie order to make any great im- 

provement we must begin at 
the foundation. The first day a 
child enters school he sees that 
certain marks mean certain things, 
and his curiosity is at once aroused 
to know their meaning. Here, 
then, is where the first lessons in 
penmanship should begin. Instead 
of wasting much valuable time— 








See ae Cee 
Se 


|it is to make it sharp. 


|tion, while the combination c-o-w 


think of the accompanying mug of 


-he must very early be taught the 


‘beauty,’’ and they should be de- 


as is too often the case—learning | 


given from the very first. 
A child should be able to talk | 


|readily with the chalk or pencil | 
| before beginning toread in the sec- 


ond reader. And at this stage it 
harder to have him 
well formed letters than it is to 
have ill-shaped. ‘‘t’’ two 
spaces high is no more difficult to) 


make than 


is no make 


them 


one three spaces. | 
Neither is it harder to make an | 
‘‘m’’ round atthe upper turn than | 
| 

At the beginning I think better | 
results may be obtained by giving | 
the letters in groups than by taking | 
them singly. A single letter is a| 
dry, meaningless character with | 
nothing to hold the child’s atten- 


at once causes him to think of the | 
object* and, if he is ofan imagina- 
tive turn of mind, he 


will also | 


milk which to most children is a 
very pleasing topic He will at least 
see that his writing means some- 
thing. But in order to know when 
he has the letters properly made, 


correct form of each letter until he 
has a good mental picture of it, 
and then trained to execute that 
form until the hand becomes the 
obedient servant of the mind. Too 
much writing is often required in 
the beginning, which, of course, 
causes haste and carelessness. 

A few words well written are 
much better than many written 
carelessly. If a word is given to 
copy donot give it up until it is 
nearly perfect. The children will 
not get discouraged if the teacher 
does not. ‘‘Accept no careless 
work’’ from the pupils. Nothing 
else that could be done would so 
rapidly improve the writing in the 
schools of this country as the above 
motto faithfully kept by ail the 
teachers. Many little things should 
be noticed—manner of holding the 
pen, position of body, etc. 1 he ad- 
vice given in the Manual about 
ruling slates, taking monthly spec- 
imens, etc., is very good and should 
not be neglected. 

The three great essentials of good 
writing are ‘‘legibility, rapidity and 


veloped in regularorder. As soon 
as a good form is obtained the aim 
should be to develop speed. At this 
stage is where the real teaching 
of penmanship begins. And here, 
also, is where the subject, as a 
branch of study, is often dropped 
and the children allowed to develop 
what little speed they can in their 





jany of the capitals 





own way. No one really /ikes to 


\to print, the scrip form should be! write until they can get out of the 


creeping finger movement and are 
able to execute with the more 
rapid muscular movement. To this 
end much of the time should be 
given to movement exercises. The 
correct form can be made slowly, 
and now the muscles must be 
trained until they can make the 
same form rapidly and easily. 
Thirty minutes is long enough for 
a writing lesson, every moment of 
which should be busily occupied 
I would give at least one-third of 
the time to movement exercises. 
But these must have something 
definite in view. If capital ‘‘B’’ is 
the end in view we use a tracing 


;}movement that trains the muscles 


to that end. The same is true of 
For the small 
letters such combinations as n-u-n, 
n-i-n-e, C-a-r-e-s, etc., are excellent 
to develop both speed and accu- 
racy. Remember that practice 
alone gives grace, but practice 
combined with study gives both 
grace and beauty. Copy-books, with 
their beautifully engraved copies, 
have reached the acme of perfec- 
tion. But they do not recognize any 
difference in the manner of teach- 
ing legibility and that of ‘‘rapid- 
ity and beauty.’’ For that reason 
they are of very little use after a 
good form has been obtained. They 
merely contain the text, ‘‘the what 
to write,’’ and the teacher must 
supply the ow. Not only is the 
best text book provided in all 
other branches, but the teaching 
power is called in question. A 
geography by the best author, in 
the hands of a teacher who knows 
nothing more than the book, will 
not serve even a common. purpose. 
The elements of success do not lie 
in the book, and the live teacher is 
not slow to furnish matter above 
and beyond any single author. 
Such should also be the case in 
teaching permanship. Then _ per- 
haps the greatest means of im- 
provement may be made by im- 
proving the penmanship of the 
teachers. The children very rarely 
write better than their teacher. 
Where the teacher is a good pen- 
man you will always find the child- 
ren striving hard to imitate his 
writing. And where he is not a 
good penman they seem to try just 
as hard to imitate his poor writing. 


THE blessing of an active mind, 
when it is in good condition, is, 
that it not only employs itself, but 
is almost sure to be the means of 
giving wholesome employment to 
others. 
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CONCERNING CRITICISM, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.”’ 
POINTS. 

1, lk you are doing anything ‘‘worth 
while’? you may look for adverse com- 
ments along with the favorable criti- 
cisms of your work. 

2. Adverse criticism is not, necessa- 
Lf truthful, it helps you, 
for it points out defects of which you 
If not truthful, make 
it helpful by calling attention to your 
work and to its good points. 

3. Carrying yourself easily, without 
showing the indignation you may feel 
under the fire of unjust attacks, will 
sometimes prove your dignity and pur- 
ity; occasionally it may indicate only 
indifference, 


rily, fatal. 


were unconscious. 


ignorance, inertia, or 
Don’t be afraid to strike 
back, if you ought to, but be sure you 
ought. 


weakness. 


4. If there is any doubt about your 
adversary’s malice or injustice, give 
him the benefit of the doubt; but don’t 
submit to indignities as a teacher which 
you ought to resent as a man, or woman. 
Oppression is not to be tolerated in this 
land of freedom ; so ii any one calls you 
hard names, make him prove his alle- 
gations, or retract them. 

5. Stand by your profession, and urge 
Be just 
what your critics say you are not, and 
so give them a “‘living lie’’ to fight. 

6. Don’t ‘‘back water’’ on good work, 


your fellows to stand up in it! 


simply because some croaker without 
practice in the same line has frowned 
upon it. You’ll live, and so will your 
work, if you don’t happen to bask in 
the sunshine of his smiles and go into 
raptures over his proposed methods. 
Perhaps the quantity and quality of 
your grey matter would come out as 
well, on analysis, as his. At any rate, 
having set your pace conscientiously, 
keep it, until you see something better 
ahead, and then don’t be afraid to strike 
out for it as against the ridicule or ani- 
madversions of the world. In other 
words: ‘“‘Be sure you’re right, then go 
ahead,’’ and the blessings of all good 
men and women will go with you. For 
the opinions of others you do‘not need 
to care. 
NEW YORK City. 


~~" 
ee 


BETTER SUPERVISION. 

OUNTY SUPT. H. D. HUFFAKER, 

of Hamilton County, Tenn., one of 
the most efficient school officers in the 
State, printed and circulated a number 
of thousand copies of the article on 
“County Superintendents,’’ written by 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, now United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

This article points out so clearly and 
definitely the va/ue of the work of the 
couuty superintendent that we should 
think school officers all over the United 
States, and especially county superin- 
tendents and county school commis- 
sioners would want to circulate it by 
the million among the taxpayers. 





We have circulated more than 200,- 


,000 copies of this article already. 
County Superintendent Huffaker gives 
it a prominent position in the Southern 
Teacher. It reads as follows: 

It is susceptible of proof that with 
an efficient, intelligent County Super- 
‘intendent, the county schools would 
be improved at least fifty per cent. the’ 
first year. 

This link of 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 
is the most important of all the super- 
| visory links, inasmuch as it concerns 

\the education of three-fourths of ‘all 
the people of the land. 

| The County Superintendent’s func- 
| tions involve: 
| His duty to confer with other school 

| officers and directors: (1) with the 
| State Superintendent, whose interpre- 
| tation of the State School Law he is 
| obliged to promulgate, and to whom 
|he has to report the enrollment of 


| school 
| division of the school fund; (2) witk 
| the County Clerk as treasurer, as an 
| intervening official charged with the 
|transmission of statistics, receipt of 
| funds, etc.; (3) with local school boards, 
including (a) township boards, (b) vil- 
lage boards, (c) city boards. With 
each of these, if located in his county’ 
he is brought into necessary and vital 
relation, and with the first of them he 
has very distinct duties as regards ad- 
vice and consultation. 
It becomes also his duty to 


population as a basis for the 


EXAMINE TEACHERS, 

and award certificates to the competent 
ones. He is obliged to test the extent 
of their information, both as to theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of the 
art of teaching. He has to find whether 
the candidate knows how (a) to grade 
and classify a school according to the 
most approved methods ; (b) to assign 
lessons of proper length and guide 
the pupils to correct habits of study ; 
(c) how to work up a sentiment in favor 
of schools in the community where he 
is to teach; (d) whether he possgsses 
sufficient book knowledge to instruct 
properly. 

He must also 

VISIT SCHOOLS. 

He must see that the qualifications 
which he required in the candidate to 
whom he gave the certificate, are act- 
ually exercised by that teacher in his 
school. (1) He must look after the 
grading and classifications of the pu- 
pil; (2) after the modes of instruction ; 
(3) after the habits and deportment of 
pupils as indicating the general influ- 
ences of the teacher; (4) after the gen- 
eral spirit of the district as affected by 
the teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


It is his duty to present before teach- 
ers at their institutes, and before the 
community at large, the subject of edu- 
cation and its various practical bear- 
ings. * Educational lectures should be 
largely multiplied and extended so as 
to reach all the people. 








TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It is his duty to hold Institutes. 
This in fact is one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult of his duties. He 
has to devise measures to get his 
teachers together, and arrange for their 
accommodation and convenience; he 
has to get upa suitable programme of | 
exercises, secure popular evening lec- | 
tures on the general subject of educa-| 
tion, for the public at large, and also 
the proper persons to conduct the ex- 
ercises in the several topics of instruc- | 
tion, to draw out from the teachers | 
present a profitable discussion of the | 
practical points presented in the exer- 
cises and lectures. : 

These departments of Jabor well con- 
sidered, I do not see how any one can 
avoid the conclusion that the work of 
the 2 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
is the most important link in the entire 
system of educational supervision. Its | 
cost to the State is very small in com- | 
parison with the entire outlay. By no 
other agency can the school system of a 
State be so potently lifted up and at so 
small an expenditure of money. 
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A LESSON ON FORTI1. 





agpmeee at an early age learn to 

distinguish objects by their shape 
or form. It is, indeed, the variety in 
form which first attracts the attention 
of the child. Were all objects the same 
shape, they would attract no more 
notice than so many bricks or similarly 
shaped pieces of timber. 

The child learns by the difference in 
shape. It seems proper, therefore, that 
a course of object lessons should begin 
with lessons on form. 

It must be remembered that it is not 
sufficient to point out an object, call 
attention to its shape and then give the 
name ; the child himself must be taught 
to distinguish the form and associate 
the name. He must be trained to gain 
knowledge for himself. He must be 
led to observe closely everything with 
which he comes in contact, and thus 
train his power of perception and lay 
the foundation for an harmonious men- 
tal development. 

The first lesson in form may consist 
in the selection of such objects as those 
with which the child is familiar. But 
among these should be such as are simi- 
lar in shape, as a ball, an orange or a 
marble to represent the sphere ; a pencil, 
a stick of candy to represent the cylin- 
der; and other objects to represent 
squares, circles, cubes, and the other 
geometrical figures. Of course these 
technical names need not be used in the 
first lesson. 

These lessons on similarity should be 
followed by such as distinguish differ- 
ences in shape, and from these the 
lessons would naturally pass to the 
ordinary geometrical forms including 
lines, angles, If possible, the 
teacher should have a box or a chart of 
forms. The plain figures may be cut 


etc. 








.from apples or potatoes in the absence 





| of the prepared forms, which should be 


furnished by the school board. 

The pupils should also be required to 
reproduce such forms as they can, on 
slate, blackboard or paper; it will give 
pleasant and useful employment, and 
at the same time serve to keep them 
busy. 

Instructions in geometrical forms 
should begin with lines and from this 
proceed to angles, surfaces, and finally 
volumes. The lesson on lines should 
also include the positions of lines. 

The following outline of forms may 
prove valuable: 

Lines. 
find Angles. 

Surfaces. 

| Volumes. 


Straight. 
2. Lines4 Curved. 

Broken. 

{ Oblique. 


Position | Verticle. 
3- of  < Horizontal. 
| 


1. Elemen 


Lines | Parallel. 
\ Perpendicular. 
Acute. 
4. Angles { Obtuse. 
\ Right. 
Triangles. 
| Quadliterals. 
Pentagons 
2 gous. 
§- Surface \ Hexagons. 
| Heptagons. 
| Circles. 
{ Equilateral. 
a Sides } Isoceles. 
| Scalene. 
Right- angled 
b angles | Acute-angled 


6. Triangles - 


| 
\ 


Obtuse-angl’d 
if ( Square. 
; Parallelo- }; R€ctangle. 
7- Quadri- ; grams | Rhombus. 
laterals | Rhomboid. 
Trapizoid. 
Trapezium. 
‘Circumference. 
Diameter. 
Radius. 
8. rare | a: 
oO: 11, | Segment. 
Circle ieee 
Quadrant. 
Semi-circle. 
| Semi-circumference. 





( Cube. 

Prism< Parallelopipedon 
| Triangular. 

Pyramid. 

Frustum of Pyramid. 

Cylinder. 

Cone. 

Frustum of Cone. 

Sphere. 
ne 

THE officers of Zhe Cairo Short 
Line R. R., elected at the recent 
meeting held in this city were: 
Geo. W. Parker, President and 
General Manager; E. F. Leonard, 
Secretary ; H. A. Crosby, Assistant 
Secretary ; C. F. Parker, Assistant 
General Manager; H. T. Nash, 
Auditor; W. L. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent ; Geo. E. Lary, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent; M. 
B. Mann, Master of Transporta- 
tion. Mr. Geo. E. Lary, the able 
and efficient General Passenger 
Agent, was elected one of the 
directors. 

Also the Cairo Short Line makes 
close connections for Memphis, 
New Orleans, Nashville, Tenn., 
and all southern and southeastern 
points. 


g. Volumes 
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EXAMINATION. 


HE following is part of a set 


used in the examination of 


principals at Topeka, Kan.: 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. What do you understand by the term 
‘*Renaissance,’’ as applied to litera- 
ture? 

(a) At what period do you locate it? 
(6) What were the principal causes 
that brought it about ? 

2. Mention a few of the earliest English 
poets, and name at least one work of 
each, 

3. Name eight American poets, and 
mention at least one prominent 
work of each. 

(a) Twelve English. 
(6) Three Scotch. 
(c) One Irish. 

4. Name four American historians, and 
mention at 
work of each. 

(a) Three English. 
(6) One Scotch. 

5. What two foreigners (German and 
French) have written celebrated 

American institutions, 
and what are their titles ? 

6. What celebrated French author has 
written upon the subject of English 
literature, and in what light is his 
criticism regarded by English speak- 
ing people? 

. Name tgelve prominent American 
novelists, and give title of one work 


least one prominent 


works on 


~I 


by each. 
(a) Six English. 
(6) Three Scotch. 
8. What questions, if any, are under 
popular discussion concerning the 


Shakespearian plays, and upon 
what facts does the discussion main- 
ly rest ? 


9. Contrast Lowell, Whittier and Holmes. 
Contrast Gray, Macaulay and Ten- 
nyson. 

10. What do you urderstand by the title 
‘Poet Laureate,’’ as used in Eng- 
land ? 

(a) What kind of an office is it? 

(6) How is it created ? 

(c) When did it originate ? 

(d) Name four who have held it. 

(€) Does it suggest the survival of a 
medieval custom! If so, what ? 

(f) Upon what ancient custom is it 
founded ? 

11. Give authorship of following : 

1 Canterbury Tales 

3 Absalom and Achito- 
5 Essayon Man _[phel 
7 The Traveller 

9 Lays of Ancient Rome 

tr Comus 

13 Manfred 

Prometheus Unbound 

17 Maud Muller 

19 Snow Bound 

21 Bitter Sweet 

23 The Excursion 


2 Faery Queen 

4 Night Thoughts 
6 Lalla Rookh 

8 Pleasures of Hope 
10 Enoch Arden 

12 ‘lam O’Shanter. 
14 Lucile 

16 Evangeline 

18 Thanatopsis. 

20 Bill and Joe 
22 Rime ofthe Ancient 

Mariner 


U. S. HISTORY. 
1. Who was Christopher Columbus ? 
(a) What object impelled his first 
voyage of discovery ? 
(6) Did his views meet with general 
sympathy and approval? 
(c) From what port did he sail ? 





(2) Under whose auspices what his 
first voyage undertaken ? 

2. What do you understand by the 

‘‘Louisiana Purchase ?”’ 

| (@) Make an outline map of the Lou- 

isiana Territory. 

| (6) What did the United States pay 

for it? To whom? 

| 

made ? 

3. At the time of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, what other nations held ter- 
ritory in North America ? 

(a) How did the United States acquire 
Texas? When? 

(6) How California? When ? 

(c) How Oregon ? When? 

(@) How Alaska? When? 

4. Name five who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

5. What were the causes that brought 
on the Mexican War? 

(a) What results flowed trom it ? 

6. What were the causes that brought 

on the War of the Rebellion ? 
(a) What results flowed fromm it? 
(6) What was its cost ? 

7. What prominent generals of the late 
war were officers in the Mexican 
War? 

8. Who fought the battle of Bull Run? 
(Give names of Union and Confed- 
erate commanders.) 

(a) Who Fort Donnelson ? 

(6) Who Shiloh ? 

(c) Where did Lee surrender, and on 
what terms ? 

g. What do you understand by ‘‘Recon- 
struction ?”’ 

(a) What by the ‘‘Missouri Compro- 
mise ?’’ 

10. Name the three departments into 
which the government is divided by 
the Constitution. 

(a) What is the Bill of Rights ? 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Define cancellation, complex frac- 
tion, partnership, compound interest 
and ratio. 

2. I bought a lot of goods at 15 % be- 
low market price, and sold them at 15 % 
above market price. 
did I clear ? 

3. In square root, why is the root 
doubled a good trial divisor ? 

4. A factor sold $15,000 worth of goods 
at 10 % commission, and invested the 
proceeds in cotton, first deducting 5 % 
commission for buying. What was his 
entire commission ? 

5. What must be the face of a note 
dated Jan. 10, 1872, and payable in 3 
months, to produce $1,938, when dis- 
counted at 12 %? 

6. Analyze the following: % of A.’s 
age equals ¢ of B.’s, and the difference 
of their ages is 10 years. How old is 
each? 

7- At 4 cents per square yard, what 
will it cost to paint a pyramid 20 feet 
square at the base and 160 feet high ? 

8. A and B, traded in company and 
gained $750, of which B.’s share was 
| $600. A.’s stock was $1,200, What was 
| B.’s stock ? 

NOTE.—Give statement, process and work for 
the 4th and 7th. 


What per cent. 





| (c) At what time was the purchase | 





PHYSICS. 
1. Define force, inertia, specific grav- 
ity, pendulum, wave. 

2. Given a bucket of water, a piece of 
limestone, and a steelyard: find specific 
gravity of limestone. 

3. State the general properties of mat- 
ter. 

4 and 5. Give an experiment illustrat- 
ing each of the above properties. 

6. State the laws of falling bodies. 

7. Name the mechanical powers, and 
give the equations for levers. 

8. How is the electric light produced? 
Tell the kind of light you describe. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Describe the skull. (7 pts.) 

2. How can one prove by experiments 
that the bones change in substance ? 


(8 pts.) 

3. Give the structure of muscles. 
(6 pts.) 

4. Does alcohol warm the body? 
(6 pts.) Does il relieve thirst? (7 pts.) 

5. Does it ussist digestion? (6 pts.) 
oes it quiet the nerves? 6 pts.) Give 


your reasons for each of these four an- 
swers 
6. Outline a 


lesson on the blood. 


(iopts.) Describe the blood corpuscles. 
(5 pts.) 

7. Where does the blood obtain its 
impurities? (5 pts.) Describe the 
mechanism by which it is purified. 
(7 pts.) 

8. What effect has impure air upon 
man. (6 pts.) 

9. How does nature purify the air? 
(6 pts.) 

10. Describe the crystalline lens. 
(8 pts.) 


11. Name the classes of organic food 


substances, and give two examples of 
(8 pts.) 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Of what use is the science of geom- 
etry? (10 pts.) 


each class 


2. Define a circle, an arc, a sector, the 
altitude of a triangle, adjacent angles, 
(18 pts.) 

3. Prove that parallel lines are every- 
where equally distant. (20 pts.) 

4.°%On a given line construct a seg- 
ment of a circle that will contain a given 
angle. (16 pts.) 

5- What is the area of a trapezoid 
equal to? Prove it. (16 pts.) 


and a corollary. 


6. ABCD is a parallelogram, E and F | 


the middle points of AD and BC, re- 
spectively ; show that BE and DF wiil 
trisect the diagonal. 


ae. 
oe 


DRILL IN ARTICULATION. 





SELECTED FOR ADVANCED DIVISION. 





TEN minutes’ drill upon the following 
each week will greatly improve the 
articulation of every pupil taking the 
drill. 

Teacher must insist that each sentence 
be vead, not merely pronounced. Read 
with a fair degree of speed. 

1. Let lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely 
lane. 

2. He drew long, legible lines along 
the lovely landscape. ’ 

3- The old, cold scold sold a school 
coal scuttle. 





4. Did you ever see a saw saw like 
that saw sawed ? 

5. Eight great gray geese grazing 
gaily into Greece. 

6. Round the rough and rugged rocks 
the ragged rascal ran. 

7. Some shun sunshine; do you shun 
sunshine ? 

8. She uttered a sharp, shrill shriek, 
and then shrunk from the shriveled 
form that slumbered in the shroud. 

g. Chance — 
tracks -— tracts, 


chants, sense -—cents, 


axe—acts, patience— 
patients, prince—prints, reflex—reflects, 
relics—relicts, 

10. The sea ceaseth seething when the 


wind ceaseth sighing. 





SOME QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


1. Wuy do farmers salt hay when 
stacking it ? 

2. How does the farmer do when the 
new mown hay gets wet ? 

3- Tell how hay is made. 

4. Which way should your horse go 
when you say ‘‘gee’’ ? 

| you say ‘“‘haw’’? 


What way when 


5. How does the horse protect him- 
self? 

6. What does he eat ? 

7. What isa “balky’’ horse ? 

8. What is a “‘breechy”’ horse ? 

g- What do we call the hard part of 
the horse’s foot ? 

10. What do we call the long hair on 
the horse’s neck ? 

11. How does the horse’s foot differ 
from the cow’s foot ? 

12. Of what colors are horses ? 

13. “Are the cow’s horns in front of 
| or behind her ears ? 


14. How does the cow protect her- 
| self ? 
| 15. Of what use are cows ? 

16. What is a ‘‘muley’’ cow ? 

17. Describe the cow’s feet. 

18. What is the meat of the cow 
called ? 


19. How is meat kept through the 
summer ? 
What is the man called that kills 
beeves ? 
What is the building called in 
which beeves, hogs, etc., are butchered? 
22. What is tallow? 
23. What is lard ? 


SHORT METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 


iH, 

To-square a number whose unit figure 
is5. Rule: Disregard the unit figures, 
increase the tens by one, and multiply 
this sum by the tens. To this product 
annex 25. Jllustration: To multiply 

| 65 by 65, we reject the 5’s, and add one 
to the 6, then multiply this sum, 7 by 6 
we get 42, to which we annex 25, which 
gives the product 4,225. Five minutes’ 
drill will enable a class to give products 
very rapidly, thus: 


EXAMPLES. 


20. 


21. 





OPERATION, 


Square of 85 ? Eight 9’s are 72. Ans. 7,225 
” * 35? Three 4’s ‘* 12. Ans. 1,225 
“oer Five6’s “ 30, Ans, 3,025 

“115? Kleven 12’8** 132. Ans, 13,225 


By a similar method may be found 
| the product of any two numbers whose 
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tens are alike and the sum of whose 
unit figures is 10, but the number to be 
annexed is always the product of the 
unit figures. Tog illustrate: 


EXAMPLES. OPERATION. 
72x 78. Seven 4's are 56. Ans. 5,616 
46 X 44. Four 5’s ‘* 20, - 2,024 
93 X 97- Nine 10’s ‘* go. 9,021 
69 x 61. | a ae 4,209 





LANGUAGE WORK. 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION, 


Try the following exercises with your 
third reader pupils. They are of course, 
suggestive only, and the teacher can 
arrange a great variety of similar ones. 








In our work they have proven very 
helpful. 
Fill blanks with appropriate verbs. 
jAcat— j A man —- 
1) A rat — \ A dog —— 
{ A horse JA fly — 
% | A cow 41 A bee — 
fA boy — 6JA duck — 
5) A girl \ A chicken —— 
fA hen —— A sheep —— 
74 A goose — 84 «a lamb —— 
LA turkey— LA calf — 


The sun —— 
104, The clouds —— 
| The stars —— 


{The horse —— 
94 The apple 
| The peach 





We have found it necessary to pro- 
hibit the use of the same verb twice in 
the same lesson. 

When pupils have command of proper 
verb forms, require them to rewrite 
in the form of compound sentences. 
Don’t say anything about compound 
sentences till they can do the work. 
Ask them to make one statement of 
each number. To start them put a 
couple on the board in this form : 


The sun 





A man —— and a dog 
and the stars ——. 





——, the clouds 

To fix in the language of your pupils 
command of the proper verb forms to 
use with singular and plural subjects, 
too much use of exercises similar to the 
following can not be made. 

Use THEY for HE, SHE or IT in the 
following, changing such words as are 
necessary to make correct statements. 

1. She is in the kitchen. 


2. Has he gone to Omaha? 
3. It is playing in the snow. 
4. She has gone home. 

5. He is a farmer. 

6. Has it wings? 

7. He has been here all day. 
8. Has she a new dress? 

g. Was he at the sale? 


10. She was at the party. 


Use blew or blown in the 
following: 


1. The wind has — 


BLOWS, 





hard all day. 
2, Mt. Vernon was 
3. The wind — 





to pieces. 





fearfully. 





4. John his whistle and Mary 
sings. 

5. The wind ——— dust in our eyes. 

Use HAVE SEEN, HAS SEEN Or HAD 


SEEN in the following: 























1. They the horses. 

a Tf-3 the glass, I 
would not have broken it. 

iz, he your new book? 

4. You —— sun set. 

5. ——- they ever seen the sun 
set ? 


It is well occasionally to require the 
pupils to write appropriate subjects for 






given verbs. Use sentences that stil! 
necessitate a choice between the singu- 
lar and the plural forms. 

Supply susyects for the following 
sentences. 


1. — plows. 1. — twinkle. 

2. — cackle. 2. — are studying. 

3. — eats meat. 3. — have gone. 

4. —- skate fast. 4 Has — found the 
ball ? 

5. — has wings. 5. — lay eggs. 

6. — is tall. 6. — build houses. 

7. — fly kites. 7. Are — at home? 

8. —catchesinsects8. Was — lost? 


g. — jump. g. Have — come? 
10. — makes honey.1o. — were at school. 

—Mrs. H. H., in Our Country and 
Village Schools. 


—_ 
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The Common School. 


Let us look closely and carefully for 
a moment into this matter of what we 
mean by ‘“The Common School.’’ What 
it propdSes to do for the people to justify 
its cost. 

First, it is common in the sense that 
it is for all, accessible to all; common in 
the sense that it teaches what is com- 
mon to all—culture—and thus needed 
by all; and, finally, common in the 
sense that it is maintained by all, out of 
acommon fund to which contribution 
is made by all. Accessible to all, it ex- 
cludes none. All are potential citizens 
of the republic, and in this character 
alone they are known to the republic. 
From all alike the republic demands 
To all alike it 
has to render a knowledge of that law 
From all alike it demands 
To 
all alike it has to render the culture 


obedience to its laws. 


possible. 
that they shall govern themselves. 


possible through which alone self-gov- 
ernment is achieved. It excludes none. 
The conduct or behavior of the individ- 
ual alone can exclude him, and as we 
deal with potential instead of actual 
citizens, this ought not to exclude, but 
only transfer him from the school to the 
reformatory. 


WHAT THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHES. 


is common to all 
culture. The Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, the yellow man, the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. They have not each a 
different grammar of the English lan- 
They 
have not each a different geography 
or technique of commerce, but all the 
same. 


It teaches what 


spelling the English 


guage, but the same grammar. 


They have the same technique 
of mathematics, of logic, of mechanics, 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of botany 
—in a word, the same technique for 
all the products of human intelligence. 
It is this common element which the 
common school teaches. In this it 
performs a two-fold service. To the 
State it renders the exercise of an 
essential function possible, and to the 





citizen it renders possible the attain- 


ment of culture. Regarded from either 
point of view, it is an institution of the 
State, founded in the final end of the 
State, and therefore to be maintained, 
extended and perfected by the State. 
Sak pabeiaictsS ce 

WE are of such short sight that what 
we call results are but new beginnings, 
so that this teaching in our schools is, 
and will be, in its work, constantly the 
generator of new ends and purposes— 
kindling a fire so truly in the centre of 
being, that the whole sphere of our life 
will be illuminated. 





It is as real a loss that others should 
be low and ignorant as that we should 
Men 
who only know the same things are not 
long the best company for each other— 


be low, for we must have society. 


so let us each scatter as we may the 
seeds of science and of song that the 
germs of power, love and benefit may 
be everywhere multiplied. 
a ce da a 

IF we were all as sfrong in moral 
energy as we are wise in capacity, what 
great things might not this ‘“Teachers 
Guild”? accomplish. They do accom- 
plish much as it is. So rapid is the 
contagion of good, that, give us one 
wise man in a company and a// are 
wise. The wise man creates a new con- 
sciousness of wealth by opening the eyes 
of all to see new advantage. 

eae ter ee ere 

It is a doctrine alike of the o/dest and 
newest philosophy that man is one and 
that you cannot /e/p or infuse any mem- 
ber without 4e/p or injury to all mem- 
bers. Illinois and Missouri are not 
civil, while any other State in this 
Union is ignorant or barbarous. 

nL fe oe ene ee 

Wuart this country to-day needs most 
and dongs for is personalities—grand 
men and women with /a7¢h and spiritual 
vision to counteract its gross materiali- 
It was designed and it is the rule 
of the universe that coal and cot- 
ton and corn shall serve man, 
not man corn and coal and cotton. 


ties. 


and 





THE JOURNAL undertook to say in its 
last issue that Dr. W. M. Bryant, who 
has for years been one of our constant 
and most valued contributors, will wear 
the honor of an LL.D., just conferred 
upon him, modestly, as he has that of 
his great wealth of culture and character. 
Such recognition of an earnest, deep- 
minded, truth-loving man is well and 
timely, but Dr. Bryant would not will- 
ingly allow us to say even this much 
here, if he knew it was being said. 


—" 
o> 





THE meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, at Effingham, on 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, promises to be one 
of the best held in that part of the State 
President C. L. Man- 
ners is doing everything possible to 
make it a grand meeting. 


for many years. 


a 


THE amplest knowledge has the 
largest faith, 











THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 
HE following literal translations of 
geographical names may be used 
to awaken an interest in the places 
named: Amazon, “boat destroyer;’’ 
Bosphorous, ‘‘an ox crossing;’’ Buch- 
arest, ‘“‘city of joy;’’ Cadiz, ‘‘shut in;’’ 
Calcutta, ‘‘a temple;’’ Canada, ‘‘a col- 
lection of huts;’’ Ceylon, ‘Island of the 
lions;’’ Chautauqua, ‘‘foggy place;’’ 
Chili, ‘‘land of snow;’’ China, ‘‘middle 
nation;’’ Circassia, ‘‘where heads are 
chopped off;’’ Danube, ‘‘deep valley;”’ 
England, ‘‘Land of the Angels;’’ Erie, 
‘wild cat;’’? Ethiopia, ‘‘where one is 
burned black;’’ Finisterre, ‘‘the end of 
land;’’ Ganges, ‘‘great river;’’ 
‘a harbor;’”’ Ireland, 


Havre, 
“the western 
isle;’” Isle of Man, ‘‘isle of stone;’’ 
Jamaica, ‘“‘country of springs;’’ Jutland, 
“land of giants;’’ Lena, ‘‘a sluggard;”’ 
Lyons, ‘‘hill of the raven;’’ Manhattan, 
“the town on the island;’’ Niagara, ‘‘neck 
Nova Scotia, ‘New Scot- 
land;’’ Orkneys, ‘‘isle of whales,’’ Ost- 
Palestine, ‘‘land of 
wonders ;’’ Patagonia, ‘‘ big-footed;’’ 
Piedmont, ‘‘foot of the mountain;’’ 
Poland, ‘‘flat land;’’ Quebec, ‘‘take 
care of the rock; Santa Cruz, “holy 
cross;,’ Tallahasse, ‘‘old town;’’ Wheel- 
ing, ‘“‘place of a head;’’ Yucatan, ‘“‘what 
do you say ?’’— School Council. 


of water;”’’ 


end, ‘‘eastend;’’ 
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C.&A.RAILROAD 
The Great Popular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
,to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 
charge. 


See that your ticket reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD, 


C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
CHICAGO. 

D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 


J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


General Manager, 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY. 
EACHERS are asked to give 
their pupils a general knowl- 
edge of their own county in the 
shape of general exercises, at such 
times as may seem appropriate. 

Note the boundaries of the coun- 
ty. Study the make-up of the 
county by congressional townships. 
Bound your own township only. 
Draw your own political township. 
Do not spend much time drawing 
other townships. 

The following outline will be 
helpful : 

1. How is the county bounded ? 

2. What is the number and range of 
your township? What is its political 
name ? 

3. What is the number and name of 
your school district ? 

4. What village or villages in your 
political township? What postoffices ? 

5. What townships do not contain a 
railroad? A postoffice ? 

6. What isthe area of a school town- 
ship? 

7. What is the area of the county ? 

8. What is the population by census 
of 1890? Of your township? 

g. What churches in your township ? 

10. Give dimensions of the county. 

11. What river, if any, flows through 
the county ? 

12. What coal mines in the county ? 


What natural mounds ? 


13. Name your nearest railroad. 

14. How many railroad lines running 
into your county seat ? 

15. When was the county organized ? 


16. Where is the poor farm? Of what 
use is it ? 
17. Why do we have jails? Where is 


ours? What officer has charge of it ? 

18. What isacity? A village? 

19. Where was your county first set- 
tled ? 

20. From what has coal been formed ? 
Why dig for it? 

21. Have we a court house ? 

22. On what railroads would you pass 
in going from your postoffice to Chi- 
cago? TolIndianapolis? To St. Louis? 
To Denver? To Kansas City? Dan- 
ville? To your State normals? To your 
penitentiaries? 

23. Who is your school treasurer ? 

24. Who are your school directors? 

25. How can a pupil, who is a resident 
of one school district, attend school in 
another ? 

26. How many days must be actually 
taught in each district? 

' 27. How many and what grades of 
teachers’ certificates? 

28. What is a calendar month? 

29. What are the school holidays? 

30. Name some article manufactured 
inthis county. What is a manufactory? 

31. What Justice of the Peace do you 
know? How many are there in each 
township? 

32. Name any other township officers 
known to yourself. 


Give its uses. 


34. Where is the geographical center 
of this State? 

35. What parallel passes through this 
county? Where? 

36. How many and what means of in- 
Who pays all 
Count the cost of one 
year’s school in a district. 


come have our schools? 
this money? 


Let the teacher add such practical 
questions as may be suggested. 


J Relative 
\ Lat. and Long. 


Area 
Size \ Length 

Breadth 
Boundary. 


Surface { 


Position 


Mountains or Hill. 
Slope of Land. 
._:, { Kinds. 
Soil { Adaptations. 
Climate--Temperature, ave. 
f Flora. 

Productions Fauna. 

| Mineral. 
Rivers. 
Creeks. 
Lakes. 
Number. 
Range. 
Names. 


County - 


Waters 


Townships l 


Railroads. 
Cities. 
Villages. 
(Draw Map) 














WORD ANALYSIS FOR THE READ- 
ING CLASS. 


ORD analysis of simple English 

derivatives should be begun very 
early with the reading classes, as er 
equals one who, or that which—skat-er, 
skater equals one who skates. The final 
e of skate was dropped ‘‘before taking a 
In the 
same way teach some of the prefixes, as 
un equals not, etc. One lesson a week 
of this kind will give a good start in 


suffix beginning with a vowel.”’ 


word analysis. 

Take but one prefix or suffix at a time, 
and study a large list of words contain- 
ing it. Suppose that the prefix re is to be 
studied. 

ve equals again or anew. 

Prefix re to each of the following 
words and analyze and define the words 
formed : 


I act 19 create 37 number 
2 adinit 20 echo 38 organize 
3 animate 21 elect 39 pass 

4 appear 22 embark 40 place 

5 appoint 23 enact 41 possess 
6 assume 24 enforce 42 print 

7 bound 25 engage 43- produce 
8 call 26 enlist 44 set 

g capture 27 enter 45 ship 

Io cast 28 establish 46 sound 
11 charge 29 examine 47 take 

12° claim 30 form 48 touch 
13 coil 31 insure 49 trace 
14 collect 32 join 50 unite 
15 commit 33 kindle 51 view 
16 compose 34 model 52 visit 

17 conquer 35 mount 53 write 
18 consider 36 new 


As an exercise for busy work let pupils 
make a list of all words found in their 
readers to which ve can be prefixed. 
This can be done by inspecting the new 
words at the head of each lesson. 

Suppose that a lesson is to be given 
on the suffix fw. 

full of. 





33. Give names of county officers. 


Annex ful to each of the following 


words and analyze and define the words 
formed : 

I awe 7 fear 13 pity 

2 care 8 fright 14 plenty 

3 change g hope 15 skill 

4 cheer 10 joy 16 spite 

5 duty {I mercy 17 tear 

6 fancy 12 mourn 18 woe 


Have pupils make a list of words from 
their readers to which /w/ can be an- 
nexed.— School News. 


a4. 
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A LESSON ON DAYS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPERS.’’ 
1. What is a day? 

2. When does day begin? 
3. What is the difference 
day and night? 


between 


4. Name the parts of day. 

5. How many hoursina day? Min- 
utes? Seconds? . 

6. How 
Month? 
In leap year? 

7. Explain the last two questions 

8. What is the longest day in the 
year? The shortest? 

9. Why is there any variation? 


10. 


many days in a week? 


Year? In the shortest month? 


Namie the days of the week and 
give their origin. 

11. When is your birthday? 

12. Do you know of any (other) cele- 
brated person who was born on that 
day in any year? 

13. Has any interesting event taken 
place on that date in any year? 


14. How many days have you lived? 
Hours? Minutes? 
15. What proportion of them has 


been spent in sleep? 
16. For what is Christmas Day cele- 
brated? Fourth of July? 
Day? New Year’s? Arbor Day? Labor 
Day? Memorial Day? February 22d? 
April 1? March 17? October 11? May 1? 
Emancipation Day? 
17. When does each occur? 
18. What is a solar day? 
Astronomical? 
19. 
20. How many days older than you 
is (or was) your father? Your mother ? 
21. How many days in three spring 
months? Summer? Winter? Fall? 
22. Why isit not day at the same time 
everywhere? 
23. Where are the longest days and 
why is this? The shortest? 
24. What and when is 
Day? Good Friday? Ash Wednesday? 
25. Who wrote, and iz what: 
‘‘What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever, come perfect days?”’ 
26. Complete the quotation. 
27. Outline the poem. 
28. The poet’s life and work. 


Thanksgiving 


Siderial? 


What are dog days? 


Candlemas 


29. Name some of his contempora- 
ries in his own country. 
celebrated literary 
work, aside from the poem from which 


30. His most 
the quotation was taken. 
31. 
term of school? 
32. How many of these have you 
missed being present? Why? 
33+ 





Sul equals | marked by. 
of the nature of, 


plish? Then what will you do? 


How many days in the present 


How many more do you expect 
to be in school? What will you accom- 


34. What is a day in court? 
bank?. Day of grace? 
each? 


Day in 
Of what use is 


35. Whatisa day-star? 
Day rule? 
36. See Webster as to forms of the 
word, definitions 
(Always consult the ‘‘Unabridged”’ when 
possible.) See, also, under ‘‘noted names 


Day book? 
* 
Days man? 


and illustrations. 


of fiction (idem) ‘The Dark Day;’’ 
‘Day of Barricades,”’ 
37: 
language,’’ find the meaning of ‘‘Dies 
faustus’”’ ‘Dies infaustus,’’ ‘Dies ire,"’ 
‘‘Dies non’? and ‘Sine die,”’ 


“Day of Dupes.” 
Under ‘‘Quotations from foreign 


and use 

each in an original sentence. 

38. Under the second noun ‘‘Guy”’ in 

the text, first definition, see what cele- 

brated event in English history hap- 

pened in November, and trace the origin 

of ‘Guy Fawkes’ Day.”’ 

39. Alsoin the text find the differ- 

ence between Sabdath and Sunday. 

40. Use your dictionary every DAY. 
Exthange. 

rm 


WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA ? 


WHO discovered America? Columbus, 
say the school histories. Leif Ericksen, 
say many others, and, according to 
Benson J. Lossing, Ericksen’s title to 
But 
a new claim is now put in for--of all 
men !—the Chinese, and it is backed up 
In the 
Overland Monthly for June, published 
in California, is an article which claims 


the honor is now well established. 


by an extremely strong case 


that the Mexican Indians, and probably 
the rest of the North American Indians, 
are descendants from the Mongolians. 
The writer cites remarkable resem- 
blance in customs and language, and 
quotes many authorities. He translates 


also an extract from an approved 


Buddhist 
priest tells of his journey to a 


Chinese history, in which a 
land 
corresponds, both in the dis- 
tance traveled and in the general de- 


which 


scription given, with America or Mexico. 
It is claimed also, that the Chinese and 
Japanese, while they are not now great 
navigators, were more enterprising in 
this respect in the early years of the 
Christian era, and that one of the great 
currents of the Pacific Ocean has fre- 
quently caught their heavy ships and 
drifted them to the Pacific coast. In 
truth, the theory is rendered extremely 
plausible by the many facts marshaled 
in its support. Iftrue, it is the irony 
of fate that this great Republic reaches 
out arms of welcome to every other peo- 
ple on the globe except the very ones 
who discovered it, who for the most 
part are forbidden entrance to our ports 
and who, when here, are denied citizen- 
ship. 


> oe 
How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last fifteen years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transaction 
and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. ; 

West & TruaAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75 cents per bottle. 
Sold by all druggists. Testimonials free, 
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SPELLING. 


IF you learned that list of words in 
the June number of the JoURNAL so 
that you can spell them all; cole-slaw, 
syzygy, elecampane, &c., you may try 


this list : 


1 catarrh 51 retrieval 
2 bazaar 52 embarrass 
3 myrrh 53 toughen 
4 sturgeon 54 erysipelas 
5 legend 55 malady 

6 rhythm 56 remedy 

7 extraordinary 57 species 

8 skein 58 specialty 
g heinous 59 valet 

10 intersede 60 massacre 
II supercede 61 Piscataqua 
12 deleble 62 chivalry 
13 indelible 63 weird 


14 ignitible 64 laudanum 


15 vilify 65 pageant 

16 changeable 66 tierce 

17 recommend 67 malleable 
18 reducible 68 diaphragm 
19 noticeable 69 ancestry 

20 pendant 70 paralytic 

21 pendent 71 machinery 
22 luscious 72 dissension 
23 illegible 73 descension 
24 eligible 74 anonymous 
25 recipe 75 synonymous 
26 emanant 76 sovereign 

27 eminent 77 foreigner 

28 imminent 78 diseased 

29 immanent 79 deceased 

30 grandeur 80 fatigue 

31 centuries 81 leisure 

32 organization 82 intelligence 
33 Origination 83 immediately 
34 guitar 84 allowed 

35 phlegm 85 dizresis 

36 singeing 86 colony 

37 emigrate 87 enamel 

38 immigrate 88 miscellaneous 
39 cemetery 89 insatiable 
40 seminary go apparel 

41 gesture gi guaranty 

42 receipt g2 glycerine 
43 stereoscope 93 sermon 

44 Winnipeseogee 94 fictitious 

45 glaciers 95 remembrance 
46 restaurant 96 precedence 
47 Katahdin 97 omission 

48 access 98 breve 

49 excess 99 hyphen 

50 ruffian 100 colonel 


Pe atte Sa aon 
The Primary School, a magazine for 
the primary teacher, makes its first ap- 
pearance in a bright and trim June 
issue, It is an expansion of the Primary 
School Journal, a monthly which com- 
pletes its third year of life in this new 
form. The first page bears a table of 
contents that tells its own tale of help- 
fulness, and an excellent portrait of 
Froebel, a brief sketch of whose life is 
given within. The pages are plentifully 
illustrated, strong with practical educa- 
tional articles and primary lessons. 
Varied ‘“‘busy work’’ is a leading fea- 
ture of this jourmal. Itisto be issued 
monthly, at one dollar per year. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., Pubs., New York. 








CURIOSITY CORNER. 





Their Favorite States. 
THE egotist’s—Me. The Chinaman’s 
—Wash. The doctor’s—Ill. The soul’s 
—Mass. The debtor’s—O. The farmer’s 


Mo. ‘The forester’s Del. ‘The lover’s 


—Miss. The schoolboy’s Conn. The 
toper’s—R. I. The mathematician’s— 
Tenn. The sage’s—Ken. Noah’s—Ark. 


The author’s—Penn. Theminer’s—Ore. 
The ambitious cadet’s—Col. 


A Problem in Division. 
Two TRAMPS sat down by the wayside 
Jack had 5 biscuits 
and Mike had 3, and this was their 
A third one 
came along who had nothing to eat; 
but he had eight pennies, which he 
gave the others for his dinner. There- 
upon, they all inade their meal from 
the eight biscuits, sharing them equally 


to eat their dinner. 


whole stock of provisions. 


among the three. Afterward a dispute 
arose as to the division of the pennies. 
Mike claimed that he should have 3 
But Jack thought 
he was entitled to 7, and Mike but 1. 


Which one was right ? 


pennies and Jack 5. 


To Show That 8x 8 = § x 13. 
Mark a square of cardboard dividing 
it into 64 equal squares, thus: 
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Cut it on the line AB. Next cut ina 
straight line from B to C, also from D 
to E. 

Place the triangle CBF so that BF 
shall coincide with DB. In like man- 
ner place ABC so that AC shall coincide 


‘with GE. 


Lay the two triangular pieces thus 
formed together to form an area whose 
width is 5 and whose length is 13. 

Do you see the fallacy? Where does 


the extra square come from ? 





Two men walked in the same direc- 
tion and at the same rate of speed for 
When they started they were 
but at the end of five 
Show 


five days. 
10 miles apart, 
days they were 15 miles apart. 
how this could be possible. 


Read This so as to Make Sense. 

Every person in this land 

Hath twenty nails upon each hand; 

Five and twenty on hands and feet, 

And this is true without deceit. 

How can 1g trees be planted in 9 
rows so there shall be 5 trees in each 
row? 

THE words facetious and abstemious 
contain all the vowels in alphabetic 
order. 


WASHINGTON 


I. UNDERGRADUATE 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 
b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu.D., 
DEGREES: 


DE- 


DEAN. 





1. Bachelor of Arts. | 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy. | 

3. Bachelor of Science. | 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 


7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

g. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

1o. The usual higher degrees. 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 11 and 12; Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
26 and 27, 1894. 

II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL | 


OF BOTANY. | 


| 





1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S.D , PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. ] 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR. 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 





| 
| 


of the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 26. 


w.s. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor, 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


Degree of LL.B. conferred at the completion | 


UNIVERSITY 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL, COL- 
LEGE. 
1818 Lueas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25-26, 1894. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wedses- 
day, Sept. 25-26, 1894. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH D., PRINCIPAL. 

A Preparatory School, for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Saturday, June goth; 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 24-26. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DIRECTOR. 
This is a School for Boys not less than four- 
teen years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, 
Pattern-making, Blacksmithing, Machine-work 
and the management of the Engine. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, 
June 14; Friday, Sept. 14, 1894. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A.B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 25-26. 





The Manual Training School opens 


Does Your Head Ache?’ 


| 


Dr. FISHER’S POWDERS 


ARE A POSITIVE CURE 

For all kinds of Headache and Neuralgia. | 

Recommended the world over by leading physi- | 
cians. Perfectly harmless. Always reliable. | 
Sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of | 
price, 25 cents, 


FROM LABORATORIES 


DR. P. FISHER & SON, 
Edwardsville, Il. | 
Bae 


| 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S | 
$| AND AGENT’S che 






ly | 
djusted and fully wactamees . Write ay for our 
large complete catalogue of eee. we parts, repairs, etc., | 
free OXFORD MFG. CO. 


838 Wabash Avenue, - Go, ILL. 


24; the other departments, Thursday, Sept. 27. 
catalogue, or further information, apply to the officers named above, or to 


Sept. 17; the School of Fine Arts, Sept. 
For new conditions of admission, 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’ y 





NATURAL . 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


ARE THE BEST. 


| Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking 
and Erasive Qualities, No Glare, 
Little Dust, Economical, no Ex- 
pense for Repairs. 


| They Never Wear Out! Their 
Cost. the Only Cost. 


THE BLUE VALLEY 


Is the best Finished and most perfect of 
| any Slate Blackboard in the world, re- 
ceiving Highest Award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


ke Write for prices and full partic- 
| ulars. We can save you money. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


SLATINGTON, PA. 
july3t. 


First 





How about Alaska? It is said to be | 
Juli of gold. Do our teachers keep’ 
posted up so as to know about it and 
create now a public sentiment in favor 


of holding om to it for future use. 





THE N. E. A. got some living voices 
from some of our western educators 
rather than ‘‘echoes,”’ at its late meeting 
at Asbury Park. It must have startled 


some of them not a little. 








“The gospel of efficiéncy.”’ Do our 
teachers study this quite enough? Do 
they practice it? Do they train the 
pupills to be efficient? Are they 
weighted with thirty or forty weights so 
that they cannot be efficient? 
easy and cheap foolish criticism is, 

CAN the lesson be taught and enforced 
suggested by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
in The Forum that ‘‘practical politics’’ 
are not dirty politics. 


How 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY, 
—— are asked to give 
their pupils a general knowl- 
edge of their own county in the 
shape of getieral exercises, at such 
tities as may seem appropriate. 

Note the boundaries of the coun 
ty. Study the make-up of the 
county by congressional townships. 
Bound your own township only. 
Draw your own political township. 
Do not spend much time drawing 
other townships 

The following outline will be 
helpful : 

i. How is the county bounded ? 

2% What is the number and range of 
your township? What is its political 
hhaine ? 

4, What is the number and name of 
your school district ? 

4, What village or villages in your 
political towtiship? What postoffices ? 

§. What townships do not contain a 
railroad? A postoffice ? 

6 What isthe area of a school town 
ship? 

>. What is the area of the county ? 

& Whatis the population by census 
of 1890 ? 

® What churches in your township? 


5 


Of your township ? 


10, Give dimensions of the county, 

it, What river, if any, flows through 
the county ? What natural mounds ? 

12. What coal mines in the county ? 

14. Nate your nearest railroad, 

14, How many railroad lines running 
into your county seat ? 

ts. When was the county organized ? 

16, Where is the poor farm? Of what 
use is it? 

17. Why do we have jails? Where is 
ours? What officer has charge of it? 

18. What is a city ? 

ro. Where was your county first set- 
tled ? 

oo. From what has coal been formed ? 
Why dig for it? 

21. Have we a court house ? 


A village ? 


Give its uses, 


22, On what railroads would you pass 
in going from your postoffice to Chi- 
cago? To Indianapolis? 
To Denver? To Dan- 
ville? To your State normals? To your 
penitentiaries? 


To St. Louis? 
Kansas City? 


23. Who is your school treasurer ? 

24. Who are your school directors? 

25. How can a pupil, who is a resident 
of one school district, attend school in 
another ? 

26. How many days must be actually 
taught in each district? 

27. How many and what grades of 
teachers’ certificates? 

28. What is a calendar month? 

29. What are the school holidays? 

30. Name some article manufactured 
inthis county. What is a manufactory? 

31. What Justice of the Peace do you 
know? How many are there in each 





4d. Where is the geographical center 
of this State? 

45. What parallel passes through this 
county? Where? 

46. How many and what means of in 
come have our sehools? 
this Count the 
year's school in a district. 

Let the add such practical 
questions as may be sugyested, 

{ Relative 
\ Tat. and Long, 
Atea 
sive Length 
Breadth 
Roundary, 
, . | Moutitains or Hill, 
Surface | Slope of Land, 
{ Kinds. 
\ vat, Noemie 
Climate--Temperature, ave, 

Vlora, 

Mauna, 
Mineral, 

Rivets, 

Creeks, 

\ Lakes, 
Number, 
Townships ) Range, 
Names, 


Who pays all 


totiey? cost of one 


teacher 


Position 


Soil 


County | 


Productions 


Waters 


Railroads, 
Cities, 
Villages, 
(Draw Map) 





eases ss» 
WORD ANALYSIS FOR THE READ- 
ING CLASS. 


gare analysis of simple Knglish 

derivatives should be begun very 
early with the reading classes, as ¢ 
equals one who, or that which—skat-er, 
The final 
e of skate was dropped “before taking a 
suffix beginning with a vowel.’’ In the 
sate way teach some of the prefixes, as 


skater equals one who skates, 


wn equals not, etc, One lesson a week 
of this kind will give a good start in 
word analysis, 

Take but one prefix of suffix ata time, 
and study a large list of words contain- 
ing it, Suppose that the prefix r¢ is to be 
studied, 

re equals again or anew, 

Prefix re to each of the following 
words and analyze and define the words 
formed ; 


1 act 19 create 37 number 
2 admit 20 echo 38 organize 
3 animate ar elect 39 pass 

4 appear 22 embark 40 place 

§ appoint 23 enact 41 possess 
6 assume 24 euforce 42 print 

> bound 25 engage 43: produce 
8 call 26 enlist 44 set 

9 capture 27 enter 45 ship 

ro cast 28 establish 46 sound 
ir charge 29 examine 47 take 

12 claim 30 form 48 touch 
13 coil 31 insure 49 trace 

14 collect 32 join 50 unite 
is commit 33 kindle 51 view 

16 compose 34 model 52 visit 

17 conquer 35 mount 53 write 


18 consider 36 new 

As an exercise for busy work let pupils 
make a list of all words found in their 
readers to which re can be prefixed. 
This can be done by inspecting the new 
words at the head of each lesson, 





hip? Suppose that a lesson is to be given 
32. Name any other township officers | °" he eels fol. fall 
ull of. 
known 4 yourself. ful equals marked by. 
33. Give names of county officers. of the nature of. 





Antiex /v/ to each of the following 


words and analyze and define the words 
fortmied 

i awe 7 feat 14 pity 

2 cnre N fright tq pletity 

1 change y hope 16 skill 

1 cheet 10 joy 16 spite 

5 duty it merey 17 teat 

6h faney 12 mourn is woe 


Have pupils make a listof words from 


theit readers to which /#/ can be an 


nexed..School News. 
ee OY 0 
A LESSON ON DAYS, 
HY THE AUTHOR OF "PRESTON PAPERS,” 


i, Whatisa day? 

When does day begin? 
i What is the 
and might? 


difference between 


}. Nate the parts of day, 


5. How many hours ina day? Min 
tites? Seconda? . 
6 How many days in a week? 


Month? Vear? 
In leap year? 


In the shortest month? 


7. Explain the last two questions 
8. What is the longest day in the 
year? The shortest? 

9. Why is there any variation? 

io, Name the daya of the week and 
give their origin, 

ti, When is your birthday? 

12, Do you know of any (other) cele 
brated that 


day in any year? 


person who was born on 

13. Has any interesting event taken 
place on that date in any year? 

14 How many days have you lived? 
Hours? Minutes? 

is, What proportion of 
been spent in sleep? 


them has 


16. Por what is Christmas Day 
brated? Fourth of July? 


cele 
Thankagiving 


Day? New Year's?) Arbor Day? Labor 
Day? Memorial Day? February 22d? 
April 1? March 17? October 11? May 1? 


Einancipation Day? 
17. When does each occur? 
iS. Whatis a solar day? Siderial? 

Astronomical? 

19. What are dog days? 

20, How many days older than you 
is (or was) your father? Your mother ? 

21. How many days in three spring 
months? Summer? Winter? Fall? 

22. Why isit not day atthe same time 
everywhere? 

23. Where are the longest days and 
why is this? The shortest? 

24. What and when is 
Day? Good Friday? 


Candlemas 
Ash Wednesday? 

25. Who wrote, and in what: 

“What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then if ever, come perfect days?" 

26, Complete the quotation. 

27. Outline the poem. 

28. The poet's life and work. 

29. Name some of his contempora- 
ries in his own country. 

30. His most celebrated literary 
work, aside from the poem from which 
the quotation was taken. 

31. How many days in the present 
term of school? 

32. How many of these have 
Why? 

33. How many more do you expect 
to be in school? What will you accom- 


you 
missed being present? 





plish? Then what will you do? 


44. What isa day in court? Day in 


bank?. Day of grace? Of what use is 
each? 
15. Whatisa day-star? Day book? 


Day rule? Days man? 
46. See Webster as to 


word, 


forme of the 
illustrations, 
(Always consult the “Unabridged” when 


definitions and 


possible.) See, also, under ‘noted thames 


(idem) ‘The Dark Day;"' 
“Day of Barricades,’ ‘Day of Dupes," 

47. Under “Quotations from foreign 
languaye,"’ find the meaning of “Dies 
faustus’ “Dies infaustus,”' Dies ira," 


of fiction 


“Dies now" and ‘Sine dice,”’ and use 
each in an original sentence 

a8. Under the second noun Guy" in 
the text, first definition, see what cele- 
brated event in Hnglish history hap 
pened in November, and trace the origin 
of “Guy Fawkes’ Day," 

1. Alsoin the text the differ 


ence between Sabba/h and Sunday. 


find 


40. Use your dictionary every DAY, 
Lathange. 


WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


Wo discovered America? Columbus, 
aay the achool histories, Leif Mricksen, 
say many others, and, according to 
Henson J. Lossing, Kricksen's title to 
But 
of all 
the Chinese, and it is backed up 
by an extremely strong case In the 
Overland Monthly for June, published 
in California, is an article which claims 


the honor is now well established. 
anew claim is tow put in for 
men ! 


that the Mexican Indians, and probably 
the reat of the North American Indians, 
the 
remarkable 


are descendants from 
The 


blance in customs and languaye, and 


Monyolians, 


writer cites resem- 


quotes many authorities. Ile translates 


also an extract from an approved 
Chinese history, in which a Buddhist 
priest tells of his journey to a land 
which corresponds, both in the dis- 


tance traveled and in the general de- 
scription given, with America or Mexico. 
It is claimed also, that the Chinese and 
Japanese, while they are not now great 
navigators, were more enterprising in 
this respect in the early years of the 
Christian era, and that one of the great 


currents of the Pacific Ocean has fre- 


quently caught their heavy ships and 


drifted them to the Pacific coast. In 


truth, the theory is rendered extremely 
plausible by the many facts marshaled 


in its support. Iftrue, it is the irony 


of fate that this great Republic reaches 
out arms of welcome to every other peo- 
ple on the globe except the very ones 
who discovered it, who for the most 
part are forbidden entrance to our ports 
and who, when here, are denied citizen- 


ship. 
————— 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 
Catarrh Cure. 4 

F. J. CHENKY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last fifteen years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transaction 
and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. - ‘ 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 

ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 


faces of the system. Price 75 cents per bottle. 





Sold by all druggists. Testimonials free. 
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SPELLING, 


Iv you learned that list of words in 
the June number of the JOURNAL so 
that you can spell them all; cole-slaw, 


syzygy, clecampane, &e., you may try 


this list: 

1 catarrh 61 retrieval 

2 bazaar 52 embarrass 
4 myrrh 54 toughen 

4 sturgeon 54 erysipelas 
5 legend 55 malady 

6 rhythm 56 remedy 

7 extraordinary  §7 species 

8 skein 54 specialty 

9 heinous 59 valet 

io intersede 60 massacre 
it supercede 61 Viseataqua 
12 deleble 62 chivalry 

14 indelible 63, weird 

14 ignitible 64 laudanum 
15 vilify 65 pageant 

16 changeable 66 tierce 

17 recommend 67 malleable 
18 reducible 68% diaphragm 
ig noticeable 69 ancestry 

20 pendant 70 paralytic 
21 pendent 71 machinery 
22 luscious 72 dissension 
24 illegible 73 descension 
24 eligible 74 anonymous 
25 recipe 75 synonymous 
26 emanant 76 sovereign 
27 eminent 77 foreigner 
28 imminent 78 diseased 

2g immanent 79 deceased 
30 grandeur 8o fatigue 

31 centuries 81 leisure 

32 organization 82 intelligence 
33 origination 83 immediately 
34 guitar 84 allowed 

35 phlegm 85 diwresis 
36 singeing 86 colony 

37 emigrate 87 enamel 

38 immigrate 88 miscellaneous 
39 cemetery 89 insatiable 
40 seminary go apparel 

Al gesture gi guaranty 

@ receipt g2 glycerine 
43 stereoscope 93 sermon 

44 Winnipeseogee 94 fictitious 
45 glaciers 95 remembrance 
46 restaurant 96 precedence 
47 Katahdin 97 omission 
48 access g8 breve 

49 excess 99 hyphen 

50 ruffian 100 colonel 


coc ceiliiagscligin icici 
The Primary School, a magazine for 
the primary teacher, makes its first ap- 
pearance in a bright and trim June 
issue, It is an expansion of the Primary 
School Journal, a monthly which com- 
pletes its third year of life in this new 
form. The first page bears a table of 
contents that tells its own tale of help- 
fulness, and an excellent portrait of 
Froebel, a brief sketch of whose life is 
given within. The pages are plentifully 
illustrated, strong with practical educa- 
tional articles 
Varied ‘“‘busy work” is a leading fea- 
ture of this jourmal. It isto be issued 
monthly, at one dollar per year. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., Pubs., New York. 


and primary lessons. 


CURIOSITY CORNER. 


Their Favorite States. 
‘Tu egotist's—Me, The Chinaman’s 
Wash. The doctor’s—Ill, The soul's 
Mass. The debtor’s—O. The farmer’s 
Mo, 
Miss, 
toper’s 


The lover's 
The schoolboy’s Conn, The 
R. 1, The mathematician’s 

Tenn, The sage’s—Ken, Noah’s—Ark. 
The miner's 


The forester’s Del. 


The author’s—Penn. Ore. 


The ambitious cadet’s—Col. 


A Problem in Division. 
Two TRAMPS sat down by the wayside 
to eat their dinner. Jack had 5 biscuits 
and Mike had 4, and this was their 
whole stock of provisions, A third one 
came along who had nothing to eat; 
but he had eight pennies, which he 
There- 
upon, they all inade their meal from 
the eight biscuits, sharing them equally 


gave the others for his dinner. 


among the three. Afterward a dispute 
arose as to the division of the pennies. 
Mike claimed that he should have 4 
pennies and Jack 5. But Jack thought 
he was entitled to 7, and Mike but 1. 


Which one was right ? 


To Show That 8x 8 = § x 13. 
Mark a square of cardboard dividing 
it into 64 equal squares, thus : 
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Cut iton the line AB. Next cut ina 
straight line from B to C, also from D 
to E. 

Place the triangle CBF so that BF 
shall coincide with DB. In like man- 
ner place ABC so that AC shall coincide 
‘with GE. 

Lay the two triangular pieces thus 
formed together to form an area whose 
width is 5 and whose length is 13. 

Do you see the fallacy? Where does 
the extra square come from ? 


Two men walked in the same direc- 
tion and at the same rate of speed for 
When they started they were 
10 miles apart, but at the end of five 
days they were 15 miles apart. Show 
how this could be possible. 


five days. 


Read This so as to Make Sense. 

Every person in this land 

Hath twenty nails upon each hand; 

Five and twenty on hands and feet, 

And this is true without deceit. 

How can 1g trees be planted in 9 
rows so there shall be 5 trees in each 
row? 


THE words facetious and abstemious 
contain all the vowels in alphabetic 
order. 








WASHINGTON 


I. UNDERGRADUATE 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 


a. THE COLLEGE. 

M. $. SNOW, A.M., DAN. 

b. THE SCHOOL, OF ENGINEERING. 

CC. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DRAN. 
DEGREES: 


7. Wachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
%, Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9g. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
to, The usual higher degrees. 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June ti and 12; Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
a6 and 27, 1894. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue, 


Es. 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 

HALSEY C. IVES, DixectTor. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL, 


1417 Lucas Place. 


of the two years’ course, 


£7 + 


Dr. FISHER’S POWDERS 


ARE A POSITIVE CURE 
For all kinds of Headache and Neuralgia. 
Recommended the world over by leading er 
cians. Perfectly harmless. Always relia 
Sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of 
price, 25 cents, 


FROM LABORATORIES 


DR. P. FISHER & SON, 
Edwardsville, Ill. 






AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

Da y our Oxford Boss cle, suit- 

SJable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
djusted and fully warranted. Write to-dey for our 

large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 

fee. OXFORD ME'G. CO. 


338 Wabash Avenue, - GO, ILL. 
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WHICH INCLUDEKS | 
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t. Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy. 

4. Bachelor of Science 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. | 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 


WM. TRELEASE, $.D , Proressox Nn CHARGE. | 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF) 


Degree of LL.B. conferred at the completion | 


le. | 


~ | ceivin 
BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S | 


UNIVERSITY 


W. 8. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor, 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


DE- |v. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


LEGE. 
1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., Dean. 


Kntrance examination on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25-26, 144. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
191% Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., Dra. 


Entrance examination Tuesday and Wedses- 
day, Sept. 25-26, 1494. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH D., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School, for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 
Entrance examination Saturday, June goth; 
Monday. Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 24-26. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 15th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PxH.D., Director. 
This is a School for Boys not less than four- 
teen years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, 
Pattern-making, Blacksmithing, Machine-work 
and the management of the Engine. ‘ 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, 
June 14; Friday, Sept. 14, 1%4. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A.B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 26. day, Sept. 25-26. 


The Manual Training School opens Sept. 17; the School of Fine Arts, Sept. 
24; the other departments, Thursday, Sept. 27. 
catalogue, or further information, apply to the officers named above, or to 
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Does Your Head Ache’ SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


For new conditions of admission, 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y 


. » NATURAL .. 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking 
and Erasive Qualities, No Glare, 
Little Dust, Economical, no Ex- 
pense for Repairs. 


They Never Wear Out! Their First 
Cost the Only Cost. 


THE BLUE VALLEY 


| Is the best Finished and most perfect of 


any Slate Blackboard in the world, re- 
Highest Award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


kes Write for prices and full partic- 
ulars. We can save you money. 


— Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


SLATINGTON, PA. 
july3t. 





full of gold. Do our teachers keep 
posted up so as to know about it and 
create now a public sentiment in favor 
of holding on to it for future use. 





THE N. E. A. got some living voices 
from some of our western educators 
rather than ‘“‘echoes,”’ at its late meeting 
at Asbury Park. It must have startled 
some of them not a little. 








How about Alaska? It is said to be| “The gospel of efficiency.’ Do our 
‘teachers study this quite enough? Do 


they practice it? Do they train the 
pupills to be efficient? Are they 
weighted with thirty or forty weights so 
that they cannot be efficient? 

easy and cheap foolish criticism is. 


How 





CAN the lesson be taught and enforced 
suggested by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
in 7he Forum that ‘“‘practical politics’’ 
are not dirty politics. 
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Business Notes. 

Mr. L. P. GoopHur, who has had 
many years experience as an advertis- 
ing agent, has taken charge of our 
advertising department. 





Business. 
WE are pushing the JOURNAL in all 
the institutes this summer, and subscrip_ 


tions are coming in rapidly. Many are 


complimenting us on the improved ap- 


pearance of the paper. Even the ad- 


vertisements have an artistic appear- 
ance, and add to the beauty of our paper. 

Our circulation man offered a year’s 
subscription in several Institutes to the 
one making the best record in spelling 
those words on page 8 of the last num- 
ber. 

Miss Maria L. Turner won the contest 
at Clayton, Mrs. Susan McWilliams at 
Ironton, Mr. T. C. McKeown at Potosi. 

The Institutes are all doing good 
work. The instructors and teachers are 
working hard to be better prepared for 


the school work this fall than ever 


before. Many more institutes will be 


visited during July, for you know this 
is BUSINESS. 


Cool Resorts of the Rockies. 


Many thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, ensconced in the heart of the 
Rockies, and away from the burning 
glare of the mid-day sun, the health 
and pleasure resorts of Colorado and 
Utah offer manifold inducements to a 
suffering populace. Tourist Rates via 
the Missouri Pacific Railway—Colorado 
Short Line—to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Denver, Georgetown, Boulder, 
Salt Lake City and Ogden are extremely 
low this season, and the excellent 
through service offered by this popular 
route from St. Louis and Kansas City to 
the Rocky Mountain Resorts, places 
them within one or two days time from 
the Central and Middle States. For full 
particulars and copy of resort pam- 
phlets mailed free, address 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
jy3t. St. Louis. 
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They Want Names. 


| 

The Russell Art Publishing Co., of 
928 Arch Street, Philadelphia, desire 
the names and address of a few people | 
in every town who are interested in| 
works of art, and to secure them they 
offer to send FREE, ‘‘Cupid Guides the 
Boat,’’ a superbly executed water color 
picture, size 10x13 inches, suitable for 
framing, and sixteen other pictures 
about same size, IN COLORS, to any one 
sending them AT ONCE the names and 
address of ten persons (admirers of fine 
pictures) together with six two cent 
stamps to cover expense of mailing, 
etc. The regular price of these pictures 
is $1.00, but they can all be secured 
free by any person forwarding the names 
and stamps promptly. 

NotE—The editor of this paper has 
already received copies of above pic- 
tures, and considers them really ‘‘Gems 
of Art.”’ 


MRS. VIRGINIA WADDY PALMER, au- 
thor of Waddy’s Elements of Compo- 
sition and Riketoric, is open to engage- 
ment as assistant in high school, semi- 
nary or female college—session ’94—’95. 
Address: Greenville, Augusta Co., Va. 


a en 





THE American Book Co., with its close | 
interest and sympathy with all move- | 


ments to educate the masses of the peo- | 


ple, comes to our readers in this issue | 
with specially strong endorsements of a | 
new work in mathematics. The best 
talent that capital can command, the 
largest and widest experience of the | 
ablest men and women who make text 
books, perfect mechanical execution in | 
printing, illustration and binding—all 
these the American Book Co. furnish 
the children on demand. Our teachers | 
and pupils with such text-books ought | 
to make great progress, do make great | 
progress, so that our schools of all | 
grades, public and private, give of the | 
best much more than they cost. It is | 
well always to consult the announce- | 
ment of the American Book Co. in our 
columns. 





| 

THIS, you see, is a large issue, full to | 
overflowing of good things for teachers, | 
parents, pupils and tax-payers. Thanks 
to the intelligence and appreciation of | 
our friends our subscription list is | 
growing constantly and substantially. | 
Our advertising constituency too de- | 
mand more space, because in our| 
columns they reach the ‘leading strong | 
teachers in every State in the Union. | 
We increase the quality and quantity of | 
reading matter all the time. 


> 





The Prang Educational Company, | 
Boston, have purchased the interest of 
the American Book Company in the| 
White System of art instruction, and 
the drawing books, manuals, and ma- | 
terials of the White System will be sup- 
plied by them to all schools desiring 
that system, on the same terms as have | 
been heretofore given by the American | 
Book Company. 


In the Art Educational work now | 


going on, one of the chief essentials to | 


; . | 
improvement and growth is a cordial, | 


| 


mutual understanding among those who | 
are working for the good of the public | 


union of effort that instruction in model- 
ing, drawing and color can be made| 
broadly effective in public school work | 
along the three lines that are now re- 


trial training, and Art Education. 


deavor in the future as in the past to aid | 
in every possible way the widest co-op- 
eration and mutual helpfulness among | 
artists, educators and teachers, and es- | 
pecially among directors of Art Educa- | 
tion in public schools. 





IMPORTANT.—Every teacher should | 
be somewhat posted on Kindergarten 
theory and practice. Write to the ad- | 
dress given below, and we will send you | 
our course of reading ; kindly enclose | 
postage for same. If those who desire | 
to introduce Kindergarten work among | 
primary pupils will write us, we will 
help them to do so free of charge. Ad- 
dress, Kindergarten Literature Co., 





may3t 


Woman’s Temple, Chicago, Ill. 5-m3 


| mation at second hand? Is it not better to have it in your own 


| cigar a day, the poorest workman may make himself master of any art, and 
schools. It is only through a practical | at home a iibrary that will be the pride 


AN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 


Ley | 
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WHY WRITE TO T 








E EDITOR? 





| And sign yourself *‘A constant reader” or “An old subscriber,” if you want to 
| know when Christopher Columbus discovered America, or the date of the great 


fire of London, or what is good for whooping cough. 

It is true the editor is only too willing to oblige you, but why get your infor- 
ead, ready for 
use at all times, and to realize in its full significance that ‘knowledge is power?” 

All knowledge is useful, but well assorted, well digested knowledge will 
enable you to fill satisfactorily any position in life to which you may be calied. 

How is the best way to acquire this knowledge? Not by a stray question, 
asked at odd times, but by having by you, in convenient form, the best and most 
carefully arranged compendium of human knowledge extant. 

You know with what care the present edition of the Bible was revised. How 
many learned men consulted for months over each chapter, each paragraph. 
How every word was weighed with thoughtful care, so as to bring out its best and 
truest meaning. ( 

+ In the same way scholarly men, well versed in all branches of knowledge, 
selected on account of their eminence in the professions which they adorned, 
labored for years to produce in concentrated form a comprehensive library of all 
useful facts. The result of their labors was the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, 
It is a wonderful work. It contains the history of all things and an explanation of 
natural phenomena. It is as useful to the carpenter as it is to the poet. It remains 
for us to place this useful work within reach of the people. For the price “ one 

ave 
and delight of his wife and children. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the 


ae . | entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a 
garded as fundamental; that is, in their) @ay (to be remitted monthly). A beautitul dime savings bank will be sent with 
relation to general education, to indus- | the books; in which the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed 

‘ |from new, large type on a fine quality of pa 
| manilla paper covers, which with proper care will last for years. Bear in mind 
For the promotion of Art Education | that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all charges paid to 
along these lines, it will be their en-| #y part of the United States. 


r, and strongly bound in heavy 


This is a special offer only to the readers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and will remain open for a limited time only. 


Cut this out and send to PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 208 
Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as above described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for 
which I enclose One Dollar, and further agree to remit 10 cents a day (remit- 
ting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 


NAME ....000000 Sta datbe naan seicinteceses ‘nisbuietieied suomevte 
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State... 





























The Albert Teachers 
We now need hundreds of Teachers to fill 
| employers, not heresay. 


211 Wabash Avenue, 


Agency, CHICAGO. 


vacancies on our books, They are direct from 


tend for particulars. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—SUMMER COURSES. 


During the summer of 1894, beginning July 9th and continuing six weeks, 
' courses of instruction will be offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Languages and 


other branches of study. 

and will be given by the members of 

information, address 
apr3t 


These courses are primarily intended for teachers, 


the Literary Faculty. For circulars and 


JAMES H. WADE, 


Secretary University of Michigan, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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AND 


OHIO 
R. R. 
aS eis ese 


& HOME 


: : SEEKERS’ 
EXCURSIONS J 
‘Eastern Mississippi and 

: Soutlern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 





! Have Been Arranged by the 


MOBILE. & OHIO RR 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates for the round trip. Con- 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction | 
© points in time for the excursion train leaving | 


rE LAND and 


| 


YT 


FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—AND— 





} 


> AMERICAN LAG MFG. C 
é The 


CT THEL 


DOYOU WANT A FLAG? oa a Lt 


ILL those 

Sggete 
citizens who, 
wish to show | 
their patriot- | 
ism by owning | 
a flag bear in | 


they buy one, | 
i that owing to 
the change in 
the Tariff Laws | 
large quantities of Bunting and Flags | 
|are being manufactured in Europe for | 
| import into the United States, and will | 
|soon be offered in competition with | 
| American-made goods, and those who | 
| believe American Flags should be made 
| in America, of American Bunting, kind- | 
| ly remember that in the making of our | 
| Flags, nothing but the best American | 
| Bunting is used. This fact coupled with 
| our guarantee of return at our eapense,| } 
| if not thoroughly satisfactory, should, | 
we believe, receive some consideration | 
when contemplating the purchase ofa 
Flag. Send for catalogue, free. 


‘Sou VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Srcas WN s 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


| with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
AND TO Bos! TON... 


E DINING CARS— 


pa i New York and Boston Trains, 


EASTON, PA. 





OU can learn all about the | 
Soil, Climate, Farming, | 
Gardening, Dairying, Fruit- 
Growing, Stock - aeroay 
Business Interests, etc., 


South published at Balti- 
Md. PULLMAN BURR SL 
South is the great- | SLEEPING CARS 

et counties. se the na It is being ramialy | 

uilt up as it becomes known. No blizzards — 

| lightful climate, work allthe year round. Land —— CITY, DENVER, "com BLUFFS, OMA, 
Gan — a ste Septes _pongge oto in wens | DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
| mumber letters from Northern farmers, and acca 
Beeprreae » aed professional men who have settled | = tTHOVUT CHANGE OH 
in the Sout It publishes Illustrated Descrip- | 

PALACE RECLINING . 


a be A ec age pa Articles on Agri- | 
| cultural Productions and Capabilities, on Indus- | 
‘CHAIR CARS,——_er 
SEATS FREE, 


the South from the | 
Southern States, a | 
monthly magazine | 


more, The 


| tries that are Distinctively Southern, on Cli- | 
matic Conditions, Social Life, General Resources 

| nd Advancement, and on All Topics pertain- 

| ing to the South in any of its phases. 


There 


ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 
| will be much i M ,, 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. on the fol- | | will be much in every issue of the Magazine to | 


lowing dates: 


| JULY 16th and AUG. 7th, 1894. | 


Tickets limited to 30 days will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, | 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 


and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south | 


of the Ohio River. 

For healthfulness and freedom from malaria, 
Southern Mississippi and Alabama are un- 
equaled. No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no 
Swamps, no malaria in this section. 

Thousands of acres of cheap government, 
railroad and private lands for sale on easy 
terms, suitable for stock and sheep raising, 
fruit and vine growing, truck and general 
farming 

Callon any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 


time, tickets and general information, or apply to | 


F.. W. 


Gen, Agent., 
Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GREENE, 


108 N, 


E. E. POSEY, 
Act’g Gen. 
Agent, 

MOBILE, ALA. 





OXFORD, OHIO. 


The Western, a College and Sem-| 


* inary for Women. 


Fortieth year opens Sept. r2th, 1894. Complete | 


College Courses, Classical and Literary. Super- 


ior advantages’ in Music, Elocution and Art. | 


Faculty of twenty members. 
volumes, Well equipped Biolo 
cal Laboratories and Art Studios. Buildings 
lighted by electricity and‘ heated by steam. 
Perfect sanitary condition. Beautiful location. 
Campus of a acres. Terms, $200 per Year. 
MISS LEILA 8. McKNE, Ph. D, President. 





PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

EBsTEYT & CAMP, 
916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. 

59" MENTION THIS PAPER. “EX 


Pass. | 


Library over 6,000 | 
rical and Physi- | 


| make it interesting and valuable, not simply to | 
those who are concerned about the South and 
about Southern progress and Southern attrac- 
tions, but to the general reader as well. Send 
15 cents for a sample copy. may3t 


Burlinto "1 Y 


| Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers 


| Somes Barker. G. P. & T. A., 
St. Lous, Mo, 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass, Agt., 
103 N. ROSS: St. Louis, Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 








Route 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
| Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
| ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 
| Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction is 
| also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
| in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 


‘ST. LOUIS 


AND 


St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 


Denver. 
Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


*e<e 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The Only Line Running Them in 
the West. 


Four Hours Quickest Time 
to Denver. 


TICKET OFFICE, 
218 N. BROADWAY, Str. Lovts. 


| $29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
| first and second years, $20; third and fourth 

years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Aris, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
| new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
| entific and Technical work all new. 


For catalogue address 


| J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


CUTS 


of Persons, Build: 
ings, TradeMarks, 
ete., artistically 
done. Send Pho- 
tos for estimates. 


AmericanEngraving Co. 


ST. LOUIS. 

















St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway and 
| Olive Street, and Union Sanh 


| CHAS. M HAYS, Gen’! Man 
F. CHANDLER, Gen’! Pass’r Ticket Agt 
Cc. S. CRANE, A&s’t Gen’l Pass’r & Tick. Agt 








‘Solid thous Vestibuled Trains 
BETWEEN | 
Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, | 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO. 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Get irk OF She Mut! 


HERE IS THE BOOK AT LAST. 


FARRIAN SYSTEM 


> OF 


tla ae 
Beet Gee 2 cnn Istet y 


Price, $2.00, Handsomely Bound in Full Cloth, 


You may have been waiting for it a few months, as we announced it some time 
since. The world has been waiting for it all these years. 

What is it? Everything that penmanship is—plus correspondence, plus book- 
keeping, plus business forms; a complete compendium of Penmanship and 
business. And yet not a “Compendium” in the sense that that word has often 
been used, (and often abused) by authors and compilers. No mere collection of 
“eopies’’ this ; no museum of pe snmanship freaks. Itis new from cover to cover ; 
new in arrangement, new in ideas, new in its method of teaching, in what it 
teaches, in what it leaves untaught. 

The Farrian System of Penmanship goes down tothe bones of the business and 
the vitals that cover them... Nothing is neglected that a child whose little fingers 
are first closing over a pencil should know; nothing that an expert who has ded- 
icated his life to teaching should know. Analytical, synthetical, inductive. It 
has the element of life in it and the element of ‘‘get there’? for those who use it. 
It is made for Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Col- 
leges, Academies, for Penmanship Supervisors, Grade Teachers, Business College 
Specialists, for students in any kind of school, for students out of school. 

For more explicit information you must see the book itself. If we had the 
entire JOURNAL at our disposal instead of this expensive corner of it, every line 
of space in it would be required for the next twelve months to present the 
matters treated in the 284 large pages of this book. 

Rey’For the present we will send the book in fine cloth covers to teachers or 
to any one for introduction on receipt of $1. Take advantage of this offer while 


you can, Address 
LORS THE KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, 
DOWNS, KANSAS. 









WILLIAMS y BOOKS 
CHiMtt peas / 
& THAT 
ROGER" “7 AE ‘oof Yo TEACH. 
THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 
New Complete Bookkeeping, $2.25 Business Law, 81.00 
New Introductive Bookkeeping, 1.45 Praci'| Gram’r & Correspondence, .60 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping, +78 seventy Lessons in Spelling, 25 
Commercial Arithmetic, 1.50 Civil Government, 1,25 
Basiness Arithmetic, 1.00 Descriptive Economies, 1.00 
Commercial Law, 1.60 Phonetic Shorthand, 1.25 


Pen-written Copies (Reproduced). Complete ed. $1.00; Abridged ed, 50c. 


_Also Business Practice, Blank Books, College Currency, Diplomas, and other Commercial 
School supplies ee Copies mailed postpaid to teac hers at one-third of the above retail 
prices. Catalogue and Price List on application. Address, 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 













IMPROVED SERVICE peo tdeat } ermnee ter 
a rriage 
“BETWEEN forthe’ on receipt 
Poor Man. of $5 


St. Louis | 


Memphis 


\\\ | 
NEW BicYctes 3c CUTIN Two! 
List Price $100. ¢ Sell for. oe oo 





Cairo Short Line | ge xX 
a (NIGHT | SCORCH ER 


Hlinois Central R.R., Pocumstictios, diamont trrme 


- ° ) 
Have inaugurated a double daily service be balls to all parts, 28-inch wh els: 


tween the two cities as per the following schea- Bickel and enamel finish, wood rims-if wanted 








ules GUARANTEED 
_ SOUTH BOUND Catalogue Free } 
Ly. St. Louis esses = a& mM. 7.30p.m. ifroumention’s 
Ly. Cairo ioe ite 5 p- M. 12.50 a. m. this paper 
Lv. Fulton jashenet aa Pp. Mm. 3.00 a. m., 
Ar, Memphis oe eedersvees 720 P. OB 7.55 A.M 
NORTH BOU ND. 3 
Ar. St. Louis «.0:7308.m,. 6.45 p.m. During vacati * per 
St. 7: : g vacation or per- 
Ly. Cairo.... .. .-<+. «5 2058 mM. 1.45 p.m. SPECIAL WORK manently. . 
Lv, PultoOm .. sssseeeeese+ 12.108, M, 11.55 @. Mm. . r 
Ly. Memphis................7.25 Pp. mM, 7,004, m Highest endorsements 


Through Coaches, New Vestibuled Sleepers SCHOOL BOARDS Png foremost edu- 
lighted by gas of !atest design. No ferry trans- f 
fers. Shortest, Quickest, and only route running AND LIBRARIES Recemtionat 1 
two daily trains every day in the year. between PR ltr te oa 
St. Louis and Memphis, also two daily trains FOR TEACHERS : 
Seleons St. Louis and New Orleans in 24 Hours, 
12 Hours ahead of all other lines. 





| re ee ae PETS 
Ticket office,.2:7 North Fourth Street and. eon Sree... 96 St, » Mees. 
1t June ae : 


Eaton Depot, St. Louis, Mo. i 
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Lessons in Psychology 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D. 


me SPOS OCOOS 


‘*Il consider Gordy’s Psychology the best work of its 


kind now in print.”’—Supr. L. H. Jones, /ndianapolis, /nd, 


‘*Gordy’s Psychology is admirably adapted to the wants 
of the teacher. It may be read with profit by every teacher of 
whatever experience.’’—RicHARD G, Boone, Ph. D.,-U/ni- 
versity of Indiana. 


‘*Gordy’s Psychology shows on every page the careful 
habits of reading and thinking that distinguish its author.”’ 
—Dr. Won. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 





‘*Gordy’s Psychology has a freshness and intelligibleness 
that makes it very useful to beginners.’’—Pror. J. W. 
STEARNS, University of Wisconsin. 


Price $1.25 Postpaid. Special Rates to Teachers, 


ADDRESS bs 


OHIO PUBLISHING CO, 


ATHENS, OHIO. 








‘A Beautiful Gift. 


A PRETTY SURPRISE. 





A beautifully illustrated and charmingly 
In Postage, we will send bound edition of Longfellow’s “Evangeline 
oem ¢ T ) 11S 1 by 
At - the most popular long poem ever published 
z Sample Enyelope, of either an Atrerican author. and n of the most 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE famous poems in the languag« ecently pub 















— OF— ished, isa pretty 

5 surprise for book 

ers. It is in 

large typg uum 

erous and excel 

lent illustra 

tions, very fine 

= ind heavy papet 

ilt edges, re- 

You have seen it advertised for many ibly hand 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If cloth bind 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal mnbining in 
Complexion Powder is. t colors 
blue and white 

n silver and 

| POZZONI’S sai 
trated edition 

I ever before 

eing an acknowledged beautifier, ¢% published 

hi: . 7 refres shing uses. It prevents chat- —4 it less than $1.5 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan,leasens perspiration, 1nd that is about 
etc.; in factitisn mostdelicate and desirable | what you might 

#4 protect to the fs luring hot weather ‘guess’’the price 
oo Lt is Sold Everywhere. ’ & = | rf this book 
\ For saraple, address - Bais 4 to be, but it isn’t 
A A, POZZONI co. St. Louis Mo & —witness our. offer below Every home in the 
ee” ’ Z iand ought to havea copy of this Evangeline, 
ye MENTION THIS PAPER. “Aor so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, as a collec 
SS ENE se tion of artistic illustrations, and as a product of 





the bookmaking art. 
OUR OFFER, fy special! 








AGENTS $75: AWEER 


irrangements 


mE or we @ACTICAL with the publisher we are abl to offer this 
E> PLATING DYNAMO. Themoq. | DOok to our readers at the remarkably low price 
jeru method, used iu all fact of 40 cents, postage prepaid, or ¢he Best 1 ay isto 


to plate new goats Plates gx ‘id, 

nickel, etc . on watches, 
tabie- ware, bicyolrs and 
etal goods; tine ourtles for 
jagents; different sizes; always 


get us one subscriber at $1.0 
you the book absolutely free. 
Address, 


and we will send 


ready; no battery; no toy: no | 


cm avr aed i gor to plating 
meneyr uh 


W.P. HARRIS NA CO, Clerk No. 18, Columbus, C:; ‘0. hove Vine Street, . 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


St. Louis. 


























